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Introduction 

by William H. Goetzmann 
Jack S. Blanton, Sr. Chair in History and American Studies 
University of Texas, Austin 


E xplorers have always been adventurers. They 
were, and still are, people of vision and most of 
all, people of curiosity. The English poet Rudyard 
Kipling once described the psychology behind the 
explorer’s curiosity: 
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“Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and 
look behind the Ranges— 

Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and 
waiting for you. Go!” 1 

Miguel de Cervantes, the heroic author of Don 
Quixote , longed to be an explorer-conquistador. So 
he wrote a personal letter to King Phillip II of 
Spain asking to be appointed to lead an expedition 
to the New World. Phillip II turned down his 
request. Later, while in prison, Cervantes gained 
revenge. He wrote the immortal story of Don 
Quixote , a broken-down, half-crazy “Knight of La 
Mancha” who “explored” Spain with his faithful 
sidekick, Sancho Panza. His was perhaps the first 
of a long line of revenge novels—a lampoon of the 
real explorer-conquistadors. 

Most of these explorer-conquistadors, such as 
Columbus and Cortes, are often regarded as heroes 
who discovered new worlds and empires. They 
were courageous, brave and clever, but most of 
them were also cruel to the native peoples they 
met. For example, Cortes, with a small band of 
500 Spanish conquistadors, wiped out the vast 
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Aztec Empire. He insulted the Aztecs’ gods and 
tore down their temples. A bit later, far down in South 
America, Francisco Pizarro and Hernando de Soto 
did the same to the Inca Empire, which was hidden 
behind a vast upland desert among Peru’s towering 
mountains. Both tasks seem to be impossible, but 
these conquistadors not only overcame nature and 
savage armies, they stole their gold and became 
rich nobles. More astounding, they converted 
whole countries and even a continent to Spanish 
Catholicism. Cathedrals replaced blood-soaked 
temples, and the people of South and Central 
America, north to the Mexican border, soon spoke 
only two languages—Portuguese in Brazil and 
Spanish in the rest of the countries, even extending 
through the Southwest United States. 

Most of the cathedral building and language 
changing has been attributed to the vast numbers of 
Spanish and Portuguese missionaries, but trade with 
and even enslavement of the natives must have 
played a great part. Also playing an important part 
were great missions that were half churches and half 
farming and ranching communities. They offered 
protection from enemies and a life of stability for 
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the natives. Clearly vast numbers of natives took to 
these missions. The missions vied with the cruel 
native caciques, or rulers, for protection and for a 
constant food supply. We have to ask ourselves: Did 
the Spanish conquests raise the natives’ standard 
of living? And did a religion of love appeal more to 
the natives than ones of sheer terror, where hearts 
were torn out and bodies were tossed down steep 
temple stairways as sacrifices that were probably 
eaten by dogs or other wild beasts? These questions 
are something to think about as you read the 
Explorers of New Lands series. They are profound 
questions even today. 

“New Lands” does not only refer to the Western 
Hemisphere and the Spanish/Portuguese conquests 
there. Our series should probably begin with the 
fierce Vikings—Eric the Red, who discovered 
Greenland in 982, and Leif Ericson, who discov¬ 
ered North America in 1002, followed, probably a 
year later, by a settler named Bjorni. The Viking 
sagas (or tales passed down through generations) 
tell the stories of these men and of Lredis, the 
first woman discoverer of a New Land. She be¬ 
came a savior of the Viking men when, wielding a 
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broadsword and screaming like a madwoman, she 
single-handedly routed the native Beothuks who 
were about to wipe out the earliest Viking settle¬ 
ment in North America that can be identified. The 
Vikings did not, however, last as long in North 
America as they did in Greenland and Northern 
England. The natives of the north were far tougher 
than the natives of the south and the Caribbean. 

Far away, on virtually the other side of the 
world, traders were making their way east toward 
China. Persians and Arabs as well as Mongols 
established a trade route to the Far East via such 
fabled cities as Samarkand, Bukhara, and Kashgar 
and across the Hindu Kush and Pamir Mountains 
to Tibet and beyond. One of our volumes tells the 
story of Marco Polo, who crossed from Byzantium 
(later Constantinople) overland along the Silk Road 
to China and the court of Kublai Khan, the Mongol 
emperor. This was a crossing over wild deserts and 
towering mountains, as long as Columbus’s Atlantic 
crossing to the Caribbean. His journey came under 
less dangerous (no pirates yet) and more comfort¬ 
able conditions than that of the Polos, Nicolo and 
Maffeo, who from 1260 to 1269 made their way 
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across these endless wastes while making friends, 
not enemies, of the fierce Mongols. In 1271, they 
took along Marco Polo (who was Nicolo’s son and 
Maffeo’s nephew). Marco became a great favorite 
of Kublai Khan and stayed in China till 1292. He 
even became the ruler of one of Kublai Khan’s 
largest cities, Hangchow. 

Before he returned, Marco Polo had learned 
of many of the Chinese ports, and because of 
Chinese trade to the west across the Indian 
Ocean, he knew of East Africa as far as Zanzibar. 
He also knew of the Spice Islands and Japan. 
When he returned to his home city of Venice 
he brought enviable new knowledge with him, 
about gunpowder, paper and paper money, coal, 
tea making, and the role of worms that create silk! 
While captured by Genoese forces, he dictated 
an account of his amazing adventures, which 
included vast amounts of new information, not 
only about China, but about the geography of 
nearly half of the globe. This is one hallmark of 
great explorers. How much did they contribute to 
the world’s body of knowledge? These earlier 
inquisitive explorers were important members 
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of a culture of science that stemmed from world 
trade and genuine curiosity. For the Polos, cross¬ 
ing over deserts, mountains and very dangerous 
tribal-dominated countries or regions, theirs was 
a hard-won knowledge. As you read about Marco 
Polo’s travels, try and count the many new things and 
descriptions he brought to Mediterranean countries. 

Besides the Polos, however, there were many 
Islamic traders who traveled to China, like Ibn 
Battuta, who came from Morocco in Northwest 
Africa. An Italian Jewish rabbi-trader, Jacob 
d’Ancona, made his way via India in 1270 to 
the great Chinese trading port of Zaitun, where 
he spent much of his time. Both of these 
explorer-travelers left extensive reports of their 
expeditions, which rivaled those of the Polos but 
were less known, as are the neglected accounts 
of Roman Catholic friars who entered China, one 
of whom became bishop of Zaitun. 2 

In 1453, the Turkish Empire cut off the Silk 
Road to Asia. But Turkey was thwarted when, in 
1497 and 1498, the Portuguese captain Vasco da 
Gama sailed from Lisbon around the tip of Africa, 
up to Arab-controlled Mozambique, and across the 
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Indian Ocean to Calicut on the western coast of 
India. He faced the hostility of Arab traders who 
virtually dominated Calicut. He took care of this 
problem on a second voyage in 1502 with 20 ships 
to safeguard the interests of colonists brought to 
India by another Portuguese captain, Pedro Alvares 
Cabral. Da Gama laid siege to Calicut and 
destroyed a fleet of 29 warships. He secured 
Calicut for the Portuguese settlers and opened a 
spice route to the islands of the Indies that made 
Portugal and Spain rich. Spices were valued nearly 
as much as gold since without refrigeration, foods 
would spoil. The spices disguised this, and also 
made the food taste good. Virtually every culture in 
the world has some kind of stew. Almost all of them 
depend on spices. Can you name some spices that 
come from the faraway Spice Islands? 

Of course most Americans have heard of 
Christopher Columbus, who in 1492 sailed west 
across the Atlantic for the Indies and China. 
Instead, on four voyages, he reached Hispaniola 
(now Haiti and the Dominican Republic), Cuba 
and Jamaica. He created a vision of a New World, 
populated by what he misleadingly called Indians. 
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Conquistadors like the Italian sailing for Portugal, 
Amerigo Vespucci, followed Columbus and in 
1502 reached South America at what is now Brazil. 
His landing there explains Brazil’s Portuguese 
language origins as well as how America got its 
name on Renaissance charts drawn on vellum or 
dried sheepskin. 

Meanwhile, the English heard of a Portuguese 
discovery of marvelous fishing grounds off Labrador 
(discovered by the Vikings and rediscovered by a 
mysterious freelance Portuguese sailor named the 
“Labrador”). They sent John Cabot in 1497 to 
locate these fishing grounds. He found them, and 
Newfoundland and Labrador as well. It marked 
the British discovery of North America. 

In this first series there are strange tales of other 
explorers of new lands—Juan Ponce de Leon, who 
sought riches and possibly a fountain of youth 
(everlasting life) and died in Llorida; Lrancisco 
Coronado, whose men discovered the Grand 
Canyon and at Zuni established what became the 
heart of the Spanish Southwest before the creation 
of Santa Le; and de Soto, who after helping to 
conquer the Incas, boldly ravaged what is now the 
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American South and Southeast. He also found that 
the Indian Mound Builder cultures, centered in 
Cahokia across the Mississippi from present-day 
St. Louis, had no gold and did not welcome him. 
Garcilaso de la Vega, the last Inca, lived to write 
de Soto’s story, called The Florida of the Inca —a 
revenge story to match that of Cervantes, who like 
Garcilaso de la Vega ended up in the tiny Spanish 
town of Burgos. The two writers never met. Why 
was this—especially since Cervantes was the tax 
collector? Perhaps this was when he was in prison 
writing Don Quixote. 

In 1513 Vasco Nunez de Balboa discovered the 
Pacific Ocean “from a peak in Darien” 3 and was 
soon beheaded by a rival conquistador. But perhaps 
the greatest Pacific feat was Ferdinand Magellan’s 
voyage around the world from 1519 to 1522, which 
he did not survive. 

Magellan was a Portuguese who sailed for 
Spain down the Atlantic and through the Strait 
of Magellan—a narrow passage to the Pacific. He 
journeyed across that ocean to the Philippines, 
where he was killed in a fight with the natives. As 
a recent biography put it, he had “sailed over the 
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edge of the world.” 4 His men continued west, and 
the Victoria, the last of his five ships, worn and 
battered, reached Spain. 

Sir Francis Drake, a privateer and lifelong enemy 
of Spain, sailed for Queen Elizabeth of England on 
a secret mission in 1577 to find a passage across the 
Americas for England. Though he sailed, as he put 
it, “along the backside of Nueva Espanola” 5 as far 
north as Alaska perhaps, he found no such passage. 
He then sailed west around the world to England. 
He survived to help defeat the huge Spanish 
Armada sent by Phillip II to take England in 1588. 
Alas he could not give up his bad habit of priva¬ 
teering, and died of dysentery off Porto Bello, 
Panama. Drake did not find what he was looking 
for “beyond the ranges,” but it wasn’t his curiosity 
that killed him. He may have been the greatest 
explorer of them all! 

While reading our series of great explorers, think 
about the many questions that arise in your reading, 
which I hope inspires you to great deeds. 
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The World's 
Treasure House 


I t was the year 1572. The temperature was very 
warm, as was usual in the Caribbean. The Spaniards, 
who had been in this area for nearly 50 years, thought 
they had it to themselves. But they did not reckon on the 
Englishman Francis Drake. 
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Francis Drake 


Drake was a little over 30 years old. He had been 
at sea for about half his life, and he knew how to gauge 
the wind, water, and tides better than many men older 
than himself. Drake had crossed the Atlantic that 
spring and was lying in wait to do damage to the 
Spaniards and to capture their treasure. He wanted to 
capture what he called the treasure house of the world. 

Today we call it Panama. In those days it was part 
of the Spanish Main. Panama now extends from its 
border with Costa Rica in the north to its border with 
Colombia in the south. Whoever controls Panama 
controls access to the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific 
Ocean, for this is the narrowest section of land 
in North, Central, or South America. Today the 
Panama Canal cuts through 51 miles of land, 
allowing ships to pass from the Caribbean to the 
Pacific. In 1572, there was no canal, but there were 
Spanish ships, Spanish treasure, and the horses and 
mules that carried that treasure across the Isthmus 
of Panama (the narrow strip of land that connects 
North and South America and separates the Pacific 
Ocean and the Caribbean Sea). 

The Spaniards had been doing this for many 
years. They had the system down to perfection. 
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Every summer, treasure was brought from as far 
away as Peru and the Philippines. The treasure 
arrived at Panama City, on the Pacific side of the 
Isthmus, and was brought by horses and mules to 
Nombre de Dios on the Caribbean side. Then the 
treasure was weighed, assessed, and packed onto 
Spanish galleons that carried the gold and silver 
to Spain. This was a very good system, but it did 
not figure on Francis Drake. 

Drake was an English seaman. About four 
years earlier he had gone on a slave-trading 
expedition with his relative John Hawkins. 
Spanish ships had attacked Hawkins and Drake 
in the Caribbean, and the two men had never 
forgiven the Spaniards for what they thought 
was treachery. Now Francis Drake was back, as 
leader of his own small band of ships and pin¬ 
naces. A pinnace is a small sailing ship that can be 
taken apart and then reassembled. Drake was 
determined to do damage. 

Drake had two ships, the Pasco and the Swan. He 
commanded the Pasco , and gave command of the 
Swan to his younger brother, John Drake. Francis 
Drake was the oldest of 12 brothers. 
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Francis Drake 



A page from The Drake Manuscript portrays 
Nombre de Dios in Panama. The Spanish brought 
the treasure they collected in the New World to 
Nombre de Dios, where it was weighed and 
assessed before being taken to Spain. Other parts of 
The Drake Manuscript illustrate the plants, animals, 
and customs that Drake saw in the New World. 
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THE HIDDEN COVE 

Francis Drake brought his two ships into a cove on the 
Spanish Main. He had scouted this cove a year before 
and decided it was the perfect place from which to 
launch his attacks. When Drake sailed his two ships 
into the cove, he immediately received a warning. An 
Englishman who had sailed with him in the past had 
left a letter tacked to a tree. The letter said that the 
Spaniards had become aware of this hideout and that 
they would attack Drake here. Even though the letter 
warned him to go elsewhere, Drake quickly anchored 
in the cove. He was never one to show fear. 

Once his men were ashore and he had supplied 
his ships with fresh water, Drake had his men assem¬ 
ble the three pinnaces he had brought. Pinnaces 
were very useful on the Spanish Main, in areas 
where the large ships could not come close to shore. 
The three pinnaces had lain in the holds of the two 
ships for the entire oceanic voyage. Now they were 
brought out and put together. Soon Drake had a 
squadron of two ships and three pinnaces. 

Drake wanted to capture the treasure house of 
the world. He wanted to take Nombre de Dios and 
steal its treasure. 
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Francis Drake 


Drake brought his vessels and his men close to 
Nombre de Dios. He launched his attack at three o’clock 
in the morning, when the Spaniards were asleep. 

One Spanish boat in the harbor saw what was 
happening. Its sailors tried to row to shore and set 
up the alarm, but they were driven by one of 
Drake’s pinnaces to another piece of land and could 
not raise the alarm. 

The Englishmen got out of their boats in a hurry 
and rushed to capture the cannons that guarded 
the town. Six cannons were held together in what 
is called a battery. Only one Spaniard was there to 
defend, and he ran off when the English approached. 
Soon Drake had the town guns, and he was able to 
point them at Nombre de Dios. 

By now the alarm had been heard. As many as 
200 Spaniards gathered on the west side of the town 
to defend it. Drake had only about 70 men, but he 
had always trusted his own luck, and he did so 
again. Flying their red banners with the cross of 
St. George, the patron saint of England, Drake and 
his men approached the town. 

The Spanish defenders had guns as well as 
bows and arrows. The Spanish gunmen all fired 
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their muskets together, and it seemed as if the 
English would wind up in a heap on the ground. 
But the Spaniards had not practiced their mus¬ 
ketry too often, and their gunpowder was faulty. 
Most of the Spanish bullets fell harmlessly into 
the sand. 

SHOT AND WOUNDED 

No one noticed, but Francis Drake was hurt. One of 
the few Spanish bullets to connect hit him in the leg. 
Fortunately the bullet did not lodge in the flesh, but 
rather flew off. 

Francis Drake told no one he was hurt. Instead 
he led the charge on the town. 

The Spaniards were confused and frightened. 
Even though they outnumbered the English by 
more than two-to-one, the Spaniards fled, leaving 
the town to Francis Drake and his daring men. 

By five o’clock in the morning the fight was all over. 
Francis Drake and his Englishmen held the town. 

The Englishmen gathered around the treasure 
house. This was what they had come for. This was 
why they had crossed the Atlantic Ocean and 
attacked the Spanish Main. 
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Francis Drake 




A statue of Sir Francis Drake stands in Plymouth, 
England. Drake often sailed out of Plymouth in 
England's West Country, where the explorer 
was born. 
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Francis Drake and his younger brother John 
were right there with the men when they opened the 
treasure house. There was not much gold, but there 
were many bars of silver, lying right on the ground. 

The men reached for those silver bars. But 
Francis Drake commanded them otherwise. No, he 
cried, we must not take the treasure until we have 
secured the town. He forbade his men to take any 
treasure until they had reached all the parts of the 
town walls and made them secure. 

The men began to grumble. Not only was there 
danger from the Spaniards, who were now in the 
forest, but the treasure was there for the taking. 
They should simply take it and be gone. Making 
matters worse, a sudden lightning storm rose up. 
The Englishmen were frightened. 

Drake yelled at them, “I have brought you to 
the treasure house of the world! If you leave with¬ 
out it, you may henceforth blame nobody but 
yourselves .” 1 

Suddenly Francis Drake fainted. He collapsed on 
the ground in front of his men. The wound in his leg 
was spilling blood down to his foot. He was losing 
too much blood. 
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Francis Drake 


His men gathered round him. Even the grum¬ 
blers, who had complained a few minutes ago, 
cared more about Drake than about the treasure. 
He was their leader, the one who had brought 
them there. They needed him more than all the 
silver in the world. 

They bandaged Drake’s wound and carried him 
to a boat. Soon they rowed him out to one of the 
pinnaces. Without Drake to command them, his 
men lost their heart. They did not want to face the 
Spaniards without him as their leader. 

So the Englishmen left without taking any treasure. 
They had seen the silver bars lying on the ground, but 
no one could prove it. They were empty-handed. 

This did not matter. Once Francis Drake was 
well again and could lead them, the English would 
return. He was their leader, their master mariner 
who could see around the corners of the seas and 
oceans. He was Francis Drake, and he was bound to 
become a legend in his own time. 
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Test Tour Knowledge 


"|f What was Francis Drake’s primary goal, 
upon arriving in the Caribbean? 

a. To conquer a small island and settle 
there 

b. To undermine Spanish trade and 
capture their treasure 

c. To seek an all-water route through 
Central America to the Pacific 

d. None of the above 



What was considered “the treasure house 
of the world”? 

a. The area that is now Panama 

b. The area that is now Costa Rica 

c. The area that is now Colombia 

d. None of the above 


^ What is a “pinnace”? 

a. A gold coin 

b. A navigational instrument that could 
be taken apart 

c. A type of small sailing ship that could 
be taken apart 

d. None of the above 
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Francis Drake 



How did Francis Drake capture the town of 
Nombre de Dios? 


a. He and his men attacked at night. 

b. He and his men used small boats to fight 
in the shallows. 


c. He and his men captured a cannon battery 
that was poorly guarded. 

d. All of the above. 



How was Drake injured? 

a. He fell down some stairs at the Spanish fort. 

b. He was hit by an arrow fired from a crossbow. 

c. He was hit in the leg by a musket shot. 

d. None of the above. 
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Apprentice 

Seaman 


F rancis Drake is one of the great heroes of English 
history. He ranks with Horatio Nelson and Winston 
Churchill as one of those leaders who inspired the 
English and helped them defeat their enemies. There¬ 
fore, it is surprising that we are not certain of the year or 
day of Francis Drake’s birth. 
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Francis Drake 


We know a little about his parents. His father was 
Edmund Drake, and the family lived in Devon in 
the West Country of England. The word “west” can 
be a little deceptive, since this is really the southwest 
coast of England. The people of the West Country 
have always treasured a spirit of independence, a 
sense that they are a little different from their fellow 
Englishmen. This was the area where highwaymen 
rode and robbed in the seventeenth century, and it 
was also where ship-wreckers went along the coast 
looking for valuable things that were tossed up by 
the tides. The West Country remains beloved today, 
especially by tourists who love to see historic 
English homes. 

Francis Drake was the eldest of 12 sons in the 
family. Whether he had any sisters is not known. 
We know that his father was a farmer and that 
he sheared sheep, and we know that the Drake 
family was Protestant. The differences between 
Protestants and Catholics were important in 
Drake’s life. 

Until about 1520, nearly all the English people 
were Roman Catholics. They followed the leader¬ 
ship of the pope in Rome. He governed the Roman 
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Catholic Church, and he also influenced political 
matters. But this changed soon after 1520. 

Martin Luther, a German monk, protested 
against abuses within the Roman Catholic Church. 
Luther believed that the church was selling God’s 
grace, instead of showing people how to earn it. 
Luther became famous for his belief in faith alone, 
not works. According to this idea, no amount of 
good deeds could ever guarantee a person admis¬ 
sion to Heaven. 

The people who followed Luther became known 
as Protestants. This is because they “protested” against 
the abuses within the Roman Catholic Church. 

Luther had started the Protestant movement. 
King Henry VIII of England carried it further. 

King Henry VIII wanted a son. His queen had 
given him one daughter but no sons. King Henry 
wanted to divorce her to marry again. But the 
pope in Rome refused to allow this, since he had 
given King Henry VIII special permission to 
marry her in the first place (because she had been 
his brother’s widow). 

So, in 1533, King Henry VIII broke with Rome 
and created the English Catholic Church. Over the 
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Francis Drake 


next 20 years it evolved into the English Protestant 
Church. Therefore, around the time Francis Drake 
was born, England was divided into its Protestant 
and Roman Catholic factions. 

We are not certain when Francis Drake was born, 
but our best guess is around 1540. By then England 
was largely a Protestant nation, but there were 
still many Catholics and bitter feelings remained 
between the two sides. 

THE DRAKE FAMILY MOVES 

In 1548, the Drake family left the West Country and 
headed for Kent, on England’s southeast coast. Kent 
is made up of lovely farmland that rolls and slopes 
ever toward the sea. The Drake family lived on the 
coast, and Drake’s father made a slender living by 
preaching the Protestant gospel to sailors of the 
English Navy. 

Sometime around the age of 12 or 13, Francis 
Drake was hired as an apprentice seaman. His father 
could not afford to send him to a training school, 
much less to a college or university. Therefore 
young Drake became an apprentice to an older 
man, who was captain of a trading vessel. This type 
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of apprenticeship was very common in the sixteenth 
century. The goal was to learn through the appren¬ 
ticeship and eventually to become a master seaman 
or perhaps even a captain someday. 

The owner of the trading ship (we do not know 
his name) liked Drake and taught him many things. 
Young Drake learned to box the compass (which is 
to name the 32 points of the compass in order) and 
to haul on the lines (ropes) of the ship. He learned 
the names of every sail and how each one was used 
at different times and in different sorts of winds 
and currents. 

As much as he learned from the owner, Drake 
also learned from the sea itself. The trading ship 
went back and forth between England and Holland 
and England and France. The distances were rather 
short, but the English Channel is famous for its 
changeable weather. Sometimes the sun shines and 
the waves are calm, but minutes later a fog bank 
rolls in. Suddenly one cannot see anything at all and 
must be very careful of the rocks and shoals. 

Altogether, Drake learned a good deal from the 
ship owner and from the English Channel. Drake 
was about 18 or 19 when the ship owner died. 
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Having no children of his own, the owner left his 
ship to Drake. 

Drake did not keep the ship. He sold it and 
pocketed the money. Then he left Kent and returned 
to the West Country, where he had spent the first 
years of his life. He had a plan. 

MAKING A CONNECTION 

The Drake family was a humble one, but they were 
related to the Hawkins family of Plymouth. We are 
not sure of the exact relationship, but some type of 
kinship existed between the Hawkins and Drake 
families. So Drake went to Plymouth and looked up 
John Hawkins, who was about eight years older 
than Drake. 

John Hawkins was pleased to find a relative who 
knew the ways of the sea. John Hawkins had applied 
for a permit from Queen Elizabeth I. He asked and 
received a permit to carry out a voyage to Africa 
and the Spanish Main. Although Hawkins may have 
had some treasure seeking in mind, his permit was 
to capture and then sell Africans as slaves. 

Slaves! The slave trade had started about 100 
years earlier, with the Portuguese being the first 
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John Hawkins was a relative of Francis Drake. Drake 
began sailing with Hawkins in the 1560s, taking slaves 
from Africa to sell in the New World. 
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Europeans to enter the business. Other countries 
had followed, and so when Francis Drake signed on 
with John Hawkins, he did so for a voyage to Africa 
to take and then sell slaves. 

The very word slaves is offensive to us in the 
twenty-first century. We think of the horrors of 
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The Slave Trade 

T he slave trade began in the 1400s. Portugal 
was the first nation to practice the trade, 
but many other countries, including England, 
France, Holland, and Spain, followed. The 
basic method was this: European ships went 
to Africa, kidnapped, stole, or bought Africans, 
and brought them to the New World to sell 
them. Slaves were captured in places like 
Guinea and sold as far away as Brazil, Cuba, 
and North America. No one can ever say for 
certain, but it is possible that as many as 10 
million Africans were stolen from their home¬ 
lands between 1450 and 1850. 

England first participated in the slave trade 
during the time of John Hawkins and Francis 
Drake. Queen Elizabeth participated by letting 
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stealing people from their native land and selling 
them to work on plantations of cotton, rice, and 
sugar. All this is true. The slave trade was horren¬ 
dous. But neither Drake nor John Hawkins nor 
even Queen Elizabeth thought of it that way. The 
queen even invested some shares in the expedition 
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John Hawkins use two ships from the Royal Navy 
in his slaving voyage. From this small beginning 
came bigger operations. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century, England was the nation most 
involved in the inhumane practice of buying and 
selling slaves. 

Curiously, England was also where the slave 
trade met its match. In the late eighteenth century, 
a group of English writers, publishers, and 
preachers began to work against the slave trade. 
First slavery was banned in England itself, then 
Englishmen were forbidden to participate in the 
slave trade. The process was complete in England 
by about 1808. It took longer for countries like 
the United States, Spain, France, and Portugal to 
end their involvement. 
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and allowed John Hawkins to use two ships from 
the Royal Navy. 

Drake sailed with his kinsman several times. The 
first occasion was in 1562; the second was in 1564; 
and in 1567 he sailed as commander of the Judith , 
the smallest ship in the fleet. 

Drake and Hawkins guided their ships down the 
coast of Africa. They made agreements with rulers 
along the coast. Then the English and these 
African rulers worked together to capture and steal 
Africans from the interior. This was a bloody, 
brutal business, and Drake earns no credit by being 
a part of it. 

Then, with the slaves in the holds of the ships, 
Hawkins and Drake sailed to the Spanish Main. 

The Spanish Main properly refers to the main¬ 
land of Central America, but it was used to 
describe the Spanish Empire in the Caribbean 
and on the mainland as well. During the rule of 
King Charles I, and now of King Philip II, the 
Spaniards had amassed a great empire. They con¬ 
trolled Hispaniola, Cuba, parts of Florida, all of 
Mexico, and most of Panama. They were also 
expanding into South America. 
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John Hawkins and Francis Drake did not wish 
to fight the Spaniards. They wanted to go to the 
Spanish Main and sell the Africans they had stolen 
or kidnapped. But Hawkins and Drake had no 
permit from the Spanish government, and the first 
governor they met, on the coast of Mexico, refused 
to allow them to trade for anything, much less to 
sell the slaves they had on board. 

BATTLING THE SPANIARDS 

Drake and Hawkins did not take “no” for an answer. 
They sneaked up on the Spaniards and found a 
way to enter the harbor at San Juan de Ulua. Then 
they pointed their guns at the Spanish town and 
demanded to be allowed to trade. 

Naturally, the Spaniards said “yes.” Trade began. 
But just a day or two later, a crowd of sails was seen 
approaching the harbor. This was a squadron of 
about 12 Spanish ships, led by the new Spanish 
viceroy (which means “in place of the king”). He 
was the most important Spanish leader on the 
Spanish Main. And now he learned that John 
Hawkins and Francis Drake would not let him 
into his own harbor. 
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A guard tower at the entrance of the fortress at San Juan 
de Ulua in Mexico. The Spanish fleet attacked John 
Hawkins and Francis Drake there in 1568. 


Hawkins and Drake held the upper hand. The 
Spanish viceroy needed to get his ships into the 
safe harbor and away from the fierce winds that 
might spring up any time. So he agreed to 
Hawkins’s terms. The Spanish viceroy and his 
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ships entered the harbor safely and anchored 
alongside the English ones. Peace continued for a 
few days. 

The Spanish viceroy promised to leave the 
English unmolested. He did not keep his word. As 
viceroy, he was very humiliated to have to make 
an agreement to enter a Spanish harbor. There¬ 
fore, once his ships were safe in the harbor, the 
viceroy began secretly bringing more men aboard. 
He intended to attack the English ships, take 
them by surprise, and have his men capture them 
by boarding. 

Hawkins and Drake became suspicious. They 
saw men coming and going aboard the Spanish 
ships, anchored next to their own. John Hawkins 
sent a messenger to ask what was happening. By 
then it was too late. The Spanish sprang their attack. 

Hundreds of Spaniards tried to jump on board 
the English ships. They were fought off. The 
cannons roared from both the English and Spanish 
ships. The Spanish cannons on shore, the shore 
batteries, made great noises, too. Soon the harbor 
was full of smoke, blood, and the sounds of 
wounded and dying men. 
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One eyewitness later described the most memo¬ 
rable occasion in the battle. John Hawkins lifted a 
cup of beer and toasted the courage and skill of his 
gunners. At that moment, a musket ball shot away 
the glass: 

Nothing dismayed our General, for he ceased 
not to encourage us, saying, ‘Fear nothing! 

For God, who hath preserved me from this 
shot, will also deliver us from these traitors 
and villains!’ 2 

No one really profited from the battle. Hawkins 
and Drake sank two of the Spanish ships in the 
harbor, but all of the English ships took many direct 
hits from the Spanish guns on shore. Eventually, 
Drake fought his way out of the harbor. He was in 
command of the smaller of the English ships. He 
looked around for Hawkins but did not see him 
anywhere. Believing that Hawkins and his men 
were lost, Francis Drake sailed for England. 

John Hawkins was not lost. He and his men 
escaped the harbor later than Drake. Finding Drake 
gone, Hawkins just about called his kinsman a 
traitor, and he too sailed for England. 
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The feud between John Hawkins and Francis 
Drake had begun. The two men would always be 
suspicious of each other in the future. But this falling 
out was small compared with the fury they felt for 
the king of Spain and his Spanish subjects. The 
Spanish viceroy of Mexico had now made the worst 
enemy Spain would ever face: Francis Drake. 
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Test Tour Knowledge 

'll Francis Drake was the eldest of how many 
brothers? 

a. Three 

b. Six 

c. Nine 

d. Twelve 


QL Who was Martin Luther? 

a. A childhood friend of Drake’s 

b. A naval explorer whom Drake emulated 

c. A German monk who broke from the 
Roman Catholic Church 

d. None of the above 


What did the young Drake learn as an 
apprentice seaman? 

a. The 32 points of the compass, in order 

b. The name and function of each type 
of sail 

c. How to haul lines and tie knots 

d. All of the above 



What was John Hawkins’s primary mission? 

a. To seek treasure 

b. To fight the Portuguese 

c. To capture and sell Africans as slaves 

d. None of the above 
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How did Drake and Hawkins offend the 
Spanish viceroy? 

a. They refused to trade with him. 

b. They refused to let him enter a 
Spanish harbor. 

c. They refused to bow in his presence. 

d. They refused to pay an extra tax that 
the viceroy demanded. 
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The Terror 
of the 

Spanish Main 


F rancis Drake, now a full captain, arrived home 
before his relative John Hawkins. Drake went 
straight to the Hawkins family in Plymouth and told 
them that he believedjohn Hawkins was dead, killed in 
the fight with the Spaniards. Drake vowed revenge on 
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the Spaniards, and went off to London to find men 
and ships for a new expedition. 

John Hawkins arrived home safe a few weeks 
later. He had had a difficult crossing of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and he was in a foul mood. He cursed Drake 
up and down, and stopped just short of calling him 
a traitor. The bad blood between John Hawkins 
and Francis Drake would last for many years. 

For the moment, though, Drake was beyond 
any harm that Hawkins could do to him. Drake 
arrived in London at a time when relations 
between England and Spain were very tense. The 
two nations were not at war, but it seemed they 
might come to blows because of the Spanish 
invasion of Holland. Holland had been part of 
the Spanish Empire until 1568, when the Dutch 
rebelled against Spanish rule. Spain wanted to 
reconquer Holland. Queen Elizabeth was there¬ 
fore pleased to learn that one of her subjects, 
Francis Drake, had fought hard against the 
Spaniards. As angry as John Hawkins was, he could 
not touch his kinsman, who was rising in the 
queen’s favor. 
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'll Francis Drake appearing before Queen Elizabeth I. 
Because Drake had fought hard against the Spaniards 
in the Caribbean, he was rising in the queen's favor. 


BACK ACROSS THE OCEAN 

Francis Drake now became his own master and 
ship commander. He never served again under John 
Hawkins, although the day would come when they 
would serve together. For now, Drake was his own 
man. He hired two ships out of Plymouth, and in 
1570 he undertook a journey to the Spanish Main. 
Little is known about this voyage, except that on this 
trip, he identified a snug cove or harbor, which he 
planned to revisit in 1572. 
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That year, Francis Drake sailed from Plymouth 
with two mid-sized ships and with the pieces of three 
pinnaces held in the ship holds. Once he arrived on 
the Spanish Main, he could put together the three 
pinnaces and have a total of five vessels. 

This time Drake was determined to strike at 
the heart of the Spanish Empire. Unlike many 
of his fellow Englishmen, Drake saw, or perhaps 
felt, that the Spanish Empire was weak at its 
center. Spain depended very heavily on the gold 
and silver that came from the New World and 
Manila in the Philippines, and that gold and 
silver all passed through two towns: Panama City 
and Nombre de Dios. 

Francis Drake brought his two ships and his 
70 men to the Spanish Main. He had two of his 
younger brothers with him. One was named John 
Drake, and he commanded one of the two ships. 
The other brother’s name is not known. 

As we saw in the first chapter, Francis Drake 
put his pinnaces together and launched an attack 
on Nombre de Dios. This was the Spanish town on 
the Caribbean side of the Isthmus of Panama. 
Drake called it the Mouth of the Treasure of the 
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World. As we saw earlier, Drake was wounded 
in the attack. His men bandaged his wound and 
returned him safely to his ship. He was such 
an inspiration to them that his life was more 
important than the bars of silver. At least on that 
particular day. 


The Spanish Treasure System 

I n the sixteenth century Spain enjoyed greater 
wealth than any other European nation. The 
basis of that wealth was the gold and silver 
coming from the New World and the Far East 
via the loaded Manila galleon. 

Gold was found in Mexico, and silver was mined 
in Peru and Bolivia. The valuable pieces of metal 
were dragged, carted, or shipped to the western 
side of Panama. There the Spanish merchants and 
assayers put together the treasure, marking the bars 
of silver and gold. The king of Spain’s mark was 
put on all the pieces, and the treasure traveled by 
horse or mule across the Isthmus of Panama. This 
was the weak point in the system, and this was 
where Francis Drake attacked in 1572. 

Despite the attacks by Drake and others, the 
Spaniards usually got their gold to the other side 
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TO CARTAGENA 

Drake was not finished with the Spaniards. Not by 
any means. He left one ship at the snug cove and 
sailed toward the mainland of South America. The 
Spanish city of Cartagena, in what is now Colombia, 
was his target. 


of Panama, to the merchant town of Nombre de 
Dios. There the gold and silver was packed onto 
ships, which waited for the right moment to sail 
for Spain. Even then, the system was not complete. 
The ships usually had to anchor in the great harbor 
of Havana, Cuba, to take on more silver and gold 
before finally sailing for the motherland. 

Remarkably, one of the very worst dangers 
came at the end of the line. Seville was the great 
port city that received gold and silver from the 
New World, but there was a sandbar just off the 
coast of Seville. Many a ship came to grief almost 
within sight of its destination. 

Altogether, the Spanish treasure system had its 
weaknesses, but it should be remembered that far 
more treasure did reach Spain than was ever taken 
by the pirates and privateers. 
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Cartagena had many batteries with cannons on 
shore, so Drake could not attack the city, but he 
could and did enter the harbor. He stole a Spanish 
ship right out from under the guns of the shore 
batteries, and he practically blockaded Cartagena 
for the next month. By now, Francis Drake was 
becoming such a terror to the Spaniards that it was 
hard for them to get their sailors to fight him. 

Drake returned to his safe cove just above 
Nombre de Dios. He was very sad to learn that his 
younger brother, John Drake, had died in a fight 
with a Spanish ship. John, like his older brother, 
simply could not be held back from any type of 
fight, and he had taken on a Spanish ship when 
there was no need to do so. 

Soon after this, the other Drake brother died 
from yellow fever in Francis’s arms. Yellow fever 
was a frequent cause of death for sailors and 
Spanish townsmen on the Spanish Main, and even 
Francis Drake was no exception to the rule that 
the sea claims its own. 

Having lost two brothers in a short time, Francis 
Drake was more determined than ever to grab some 
Spanish treasure. He had to make this voyage, and 
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all its sacrifices, worth something. So he laid plans 
and found new allies. 

The slave trade, in which Francis Drake andjohn 
Hawkins had participated, had made many enemies 
for Spain. Runaway slaves often made their way 
into the mountains of Panama and Honduras. There 
they launched attacks on Spanish settlements. 

Drake formed an alliance with a group of run¬ 
away African slaves. They told him of the routes 
that the Spanish horses and mules used when bring¬ 
ing treasure from Panama City to Nombre de Dios. 
Using this knowledge, Francis Drake led some of his 
men into the mountains and jungles of Panama. 

This action alone tells us a good deal about 
Drake. We know that he was fearless on the open 
sea, that he never backed down from a fight. But 
many men who are strong at sea are weak on land. 
And the same principle often works in the other 
direction. But Francis Drake was as intrepid, as 
fearless, on land as he was at sea. He led his men 
into the jungles and paths of Panama. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE PACIFIC 

Drake and his men walked through the jungle until 
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During his 1572 expedition, Francis Drake became 
one of the first Englishmen to see the Pacific 
Ocean. He vowed to sail a ship on that sea. 


they reached the other side of the Isthmus of 
Panama. A group of African runaways showed 
Drake a tall tree in which they had built a treehouse. 
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He climbed up and stood in the treehouse. He was 
one of the first Englishmen ever to see the great 
waters of the Pacific Ocean, and he made a vow that 
he would sail an English ship on that far sea. Then 
he climbed down from the tree and planned his 
attack on the treasure convoy. 

Drake failed in his first attempt but succeeded 
in the second. He captured a great deal of gold 
and silver just outside of Nombre de Dios. His 
expedition was “made” in that the plunder was far 
greater than the original costs. There was the loss 
of his two brothers, but Francis Drake did not 
speak of their deaths very often. He was a man 
who kept his losses and his sorrows to himself. 

Drake sailed back to England. He arrived in 
1573 and was acclaimed as the greatest English 
sailor and pirate of his time. 

Queen Elizabeth never knew exactly what to 
do with Drake. He was a great hero to the English 
and his adventures on the oceans enriched her 
treasury, but she did not want an outright war with 
the Spaniards. Therefore, Drake had to wait for 
some time before he received the fame and rewards 
he deserved. 
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Test Your Knowledge 

*|f What factor strained relations between 
England and Spain? 

a. The Spanish invasion of Holland 

b. English tariffs on Spanish imports 

c. The slave trade 

d. None of the above 


% What did Drake do at Cartagena? 

a. Captured the Spanish cannons 

b. Stole a Spanish ship and blockaded 
the harbor 

c. Bribed the Spanish into a favorable 
trade agreement 

d. None of the above 



How did Drake discover the routes used 
by the Spanish to transport treasure from 
Panama City to Nombre de Dios? 


a. He sent spies into the Spanish trading 
towns. 


b. He bribed a local official. 


c. He formed an alliance with runaway 
African slaves. 

d. None of the above. 
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From what vantage point did Drake first glimpse 
the Pacific Ocean? 

a. A treehouse 

b. A prison wall 

c. The tower of a Spanish fort 

d. The crow’s-nest of a ship 



How was Drake received when he returned to 
England in 1573? 


a. He was reviled as a traitor. 


b. He was treated as a mysterious cult figure, 
like a wizard. 

c. He was hailed as the greatest English sailor 
and pirate ever. 

d. None of the above. 
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D rake had to wait a few years before he set sail 
again. Queen Elizabeth was hesitant to give him a 
commission for a new voyage. But in 1577 she granted 
him a commission, and he sailed from Plymouth, 
England, with five small ships and about 250 sailors. 
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Very few people knew Drake’s destination. The 
expedition was kept under close wraps, and no one 
spoke of where the ships would go. Only Drake and 
a handful of his officers knew that Queen Elizabeth 
had authorized him to sail through the Strait of 
Magellan and into the great Pacific Ocean. 

The Strait of Magellan! The name was known to 
every sailor. 

The great Pacific Ocean! Only Spaniards went 
there. 

In 1520, Ferdinand Magellan led four Spanish 
ships into the strait. One ship returned to Spain. But 
Magellan and three of his ships made the passage 
and came out on the other side. Even then, it was a 
terrible and dangerous crossing of the Pacific Ocean. 
Magellan and his men had no fresh water from the 
time they left South America to the time they landed 
on the island of Guam (a voyage of about 80 days). 

Magellan did not make it all the way around the 
world. He was killed in a battle with Philippine 
Islanders, and only one of his ships, the Victoria , 
made it all the way to the Spice Islands, the Indian 
Ocean, the Cape of Good Hope, and then home. 


Francis Drake 
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The Portuguese explorer Ferdinand Magellan 
discovered the strait that bears his name in 
1520. When Francis Drake sailed through the 
Strait of Magellan in 1578, the waters were still 
unfamiliar territory. 
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No one since Magellan had gone all the way 
around the world, and very few sailors had even 
made it through the famous Strait of Magellan. 
This was the daring task that Francis Drake had 
set for himself. 

Drake, his sailors, and his ships hugged the coast 
of West Africa. They sailed down the coast until the 
point where the winds shifted, carrying them rapidly 
to Brazil on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. So 
far, so good. 

A PLOT AGAINST DRAKE 

Drake had troubles with some of his officers. The 
leader of the group was Captain Thomas Doughty. 
He was a nobleman and a relative of many power¬ 
ful English aristocrats. Captain Doughty resented 
Drake’s command of the voyage, and he plotted to 
remove him from that command. 

Francis Drake nearly always moved faster than 
his opposition. Learning of Captain Doughty’s 
plans, Drake had him seized and placed in irons. 
The voyage continued, even though some sailors 
grumbled that they were on a fool’s journey that 
would only end at the bottom of the sea. 
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As they sailed south, along the coast of South 
America, Drake and his men saw the climate 
change. As one heads south, toward the bottom of 
South America, the weather grows much colder. 
This is the land known as Patagonia. Drake and 
his men found that the Indians were of good 
size, but not the seven- or eight-foot-tall giants 
that had been described by fantasists. 

As they approached the bottom, or southern end, 
of South America, Drake and his men ventured into 
waters no Englishman had yet seen. They saw the 
whales, seals, and penguins of Patagonia, and they 
felt the onrush of cold winds from Antarctica. Many 
of the sailors were frightened, but they kept their 
wits about them. Francis Drake was their captain. 
Surely he would bring them through. 

Before entering the Strait of Magellan, that roaring 
passage between the seas, Drake had his ships anchor 
in Port San Julian, near the bottom of Patagonia. 
There he had Captain Doughty tried for treason. 

Captain Doughty made a good defense. He 
argued that he should be brought to England for 
trial, and he challenged Drake to show him the 
papers that allowed him to try an English aristocrat. 
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Captain Thomas Doughty plotted to remove Francis 
Drake from command of the voyage around the world. 
Doughty was tried for treason and beheaded at Port 
San Julian on the coast of Patagonia in South America. 


Drake was one of the English common folk. He 
was taking a dreadful risk to try a nobleman. But 
he went ahead, and produced enough evidence 
to show that Captain Doughty had plotted against 
Drake and the mission. 

The makeshift jury found Captain Doughty 
guilty but urged Drake to show mercy. He decided 
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against it. Captain Doughty was beheaded after he 
gave a moving speech in his own defense. 

Just a few minutes after Doughty was beheaded, 
some of Drake’s sailors found the remains of a 
wooden gibbet, or gallows. This gibbet had been 
where Ferdinand Magellan had hung two traitors 
against him and his mission, in 1520. 

Drake and his men saw the coincidence of this 
situation. Only two groups of Europeans had ever 
anchored in San Julian, about 60 years apart. Both 
groups had held trials and then executed someone. 

GRAY CLIFFS AND GLACIERS 

Drake and his men pushed on for the Strait of 
Magellan. They entered it on August 21, 1578. In 
honor of the moment, Drake renamed his flagship. 
Until then it had been the Pelican. Now it was called 
the Golden Hind. 

As they entered the strait, Drake and his sailors 
gazed on gray cliffs and sheets of ice. They had 
come very far south, and the weather was much 
colder. These were forbidding waters. 

Even though Magellan had come this way in 
1520, only a few Spanish sailors had ever followed 
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A reproduction of the Golden Hind, the ship that 
Francis Drake used to circle the globe. In honor of 
the expedition entering the Strait of Magellan, Francis 
Drake renamed his flagship the Golden Hind. It had 
been called the Pelican. 


him. To the best of our knowledge only one daring 
Spaniard, Juan Fernando de Ladrillero, had ever 
sailed the other way, from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Atlantic, through the Strait of Magellan. Therefore 
this was almost unknown territory, especially to 
the Englishmen. 
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The Strait of Magellan was wide at its mouth, but 
it soon narrowed. Drake and his ships squeezed 
through some tight and narrow spots and made it to 
the great “turning” point at Cape Froward. There 
the strait broke into two channels, one heading 
due south and the other northwest. The second 
channel was obviously the way to go, but it was 
also very dangerous. 

For days, Drake and his men threaded their way 
through narrow and shallow waters. The gray cliffs 
looked down ominously on the little ships that 
appeared like cockleshells from a distance. Some of 
the cliffs were white from the glaciers of this region. 

A fierce storm blew back Drake and his men. 
Undaunted, they started again the next day. Leaving 
Cape Froward behind, they sailed northwest, look¬ 
ing for the great Pacific Ocean. 

On September 6, 1578, Drake and his ships came 
out on the other side. They had done it! The first 
Englishmen to go through the Strait of Magellan 
had done so in just 16 days. 

By now Drake was down to three ships. One had 
returned to England, bearing dispatches. Another 
had dropped out of the expedition before navigating 
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the Strait of Magellan. Not only was he down to 
three vessels, but Drake and his men were weary. 
They needed fresh food and water. 

Before they could get fresh supplies, Drake had 
his ships sail south, on the west side of the coast of 
South America. He wanted to reach Cape Horn, 
where the winds of the southern oceans of the world 
whip around the continent, unblocked by any 
masses of land. We are not sure if he reached Cape 
Horn, but he certainly came close. Then he sailed 
north, again along the west side of South America. 
He was headed for what are now Chile and Peru. 

The Spaniards had first come this way in the 
years just after Magellan’s voyage. They had, over 
the previous 50 years, built up a real empire on the 
west side of South America. The Spaniards had 
conquered the Inca Empire and replaced it with 
their own, stretching from Panama and Colombia 
in the north to Chile and Peru in the south. Many 
Indian groups lived in these countries. Some of 
them had been conquered. Others continued to 
resist the Spaniards. 

Francis Drake was sailing in waters he had never 
seen before. But he acted with great boldness. This 
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was one of his greatest qualities. Even when he 
was at a disadvantage, he always acted before his 
enemies did. 

A COASTLINE IN TERROR 

Sailing up the west coast, Drake attacked one 
Spanish settlement after another. The Spaniards were 


Going ’Round the Horn 

F erdinand Magellan was the first man to lead 
ships through the Strait of Magellan. Francis 
Drake was the man who led the fastest passage 
through the strait. As the decades, and then the 
centuries, passed, people began to decide it was 
better to go ’round Cape Florn than through the 
treacherous strait. 

Even this was easier said than done. The winds 
and waters off Cape Horn are some of the most 
dangerous in the world. There are no landmasses 
anywhere around the world at that latitude. 
Therefore there is nothing to break up the fierce 
winds and waves. 

In the nineteenth century, many Americans 
went ’round Cape Horn on their way to the gold 
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astonished and upset to find an Englishman sailing 
his warships in their Pacific Ocean. The first two, 
even three, settlements put up no resistance because 
Drake caught them entirely by surprise. 

As he sailed farther north along the coast of 
South America, Drake found that the Spaniards 
were waiting for him. They had placed cannons on 


fields of sunny California. This was a rugged trip, 
but most of the passengers lived to tell the tale. 
As the nineteenth century wore on, Americans 
shipped all sorts of goods, including lumber, fruit, 
and metals, from the East Coast to the West 
Coast. Nearly all of these ships went ’round Cape 
Horn, often at great peril. Many sailors made 
marks on their hands or arms to show how many 
times they had gone ’round the Horn. 

Today, in San Francisco Bay, the maritime 
museum celebrates those hardy sailors. The ship 
Balclutha, which went ’round the Horn a record 
number of times, is also anchored there, to display 
the courage required to ’round the Horn in the 
nineteenth century. 
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the edge of their harbors, and they had brought 
the treasure from their ships ashore. Even so, no 
Spanish ship was able to touch Drake and his men 
aboard the Golden Hind. The English sailed with 
such speed and fought with such ferocity that they 
won nearly all their battles. 

It is easy to admire Francis Drake. He was so 
cunning, so bold, so daring. But we must note that 
he was also a man of courtesy and respect to those 
whom he conquered. Time after time he captured 
Spanish officers and their ships. Then he entertained 
the officers in his own cabin and, at least on one 
occasion, he tended to the defeated captain’s 
wounds himself. There was a nobility and a decency 
about Francis Drake that won him the admiration of 
many of his worst enemies. 

Of course, King Philip II of Spain did not admire 
Drake. In 1579 and 1580, King Philip continually 
received bad news from his South American 
colonies. Drake had attacked here. Drake had 
plundered there. The entire coastline was in terror, 
lest Drake strike again. 

Through all of this there was one great question: 
Where was Drake? 
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Test Tour Knowledge 

'll In 1577, Queen Elizabeth had secretly authorized 

Drake to sail where? 

a. Around the Cape of Good Hope 

b. Into the harbor of every Spanish settlement 
he found 

c. Through the Strait of Magellan to the 
Pacific Ocean 

d. None of the above 

Who was Thomas Doughty? 

a. He was an English nobleman and one of 
Drake’s captains. 

b. He was a banker and trader who financed 
Drake’s mission. 

c. He was a Spanish spy. 

d. None of the above. 

^ How did Drake handle Doughty’s plot against 

him? 

a. Drake put Doughty in irons, but later 
released and pardoned him. 

b. Drake put Doughty in irons, and later 
tried and beheaded him. 

c. Drake stranded Doughty on a remote 
island, leaving him few supplies. 

d. None of the above. 
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What did Drake rename his flagship? 

a. The Pelican 

b. The Golden Calf 

c. The Golden Hind 

d. The Beagle 


How long did it take Drake’s ships to pass 
through the Strait of Magellan? 

a. Several weeks 

b. A month 

c. 23 days 

d. 16 days 
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To the Top 
of the World 
and Back Again 

D rake had a treasure ship in his sight. It was the 
treasure ship Our Lady of the Conception , which 
sailed from Peru in the winter of 1579. 

Drake had learned that Our Lady of the Conception was 
carrying a great deal of silver and gold. The ship had 
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more in its hold than he had captured in all his 
previous successes. 

Knowing that Our Lady of the Conception was 
heavily armed, Francis Drake had his sailors disguise 
the Golden Hind. It used heavier, damper sails than 
normal, and he had water casks dragged behind it 
to slow the ship down. This way it looked like any 
Spanish merchant ship on the Pacific Ocean. 

The Spanish captain, San Juan de Anton, did not 
suspect that the Golden Hind was English, much less 
that it belonged to Drake. He allowed the Golden 
Hind to come close to him, and the English then 
demanded that he surrender. 

The Spanish captain made a fight of it, but the 
surprise had worked. The English sailors came over 
the sides and quickly captured the treasure ship. 

Captain San Juan de Anton was wounded in the 
fighting. He reported that Drake said to him, “Have 
patience, such is the custom of war.” Drake then led 
the Spanish captain to his own cabin and dressed his 
wound with his own hands. 3 

The English transferred the silver and gold from 
Our Lady of the Conception to the Golden Hind. About 
1,300 bars of silver, and many ingots of gold, were 
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on board. The English had not only “made” their 
voyage. They had hauled in a treasure much greater 
than any yet seen by an English group of pirates 
or privateers. 

As was often the case, Francis Drake won the 
admiration of his foe. Captain San Juan de Anton 
commented on Drake’s humanity and his skill. 
Then the two ships parted company. The Spanish 
ship headed for Peru to report the loss, and the 
English ship sailed off for parts unknown. Drake 
had struck yet again and made himself the terror of 
his foes. 

HOW FAR NORTH? 

As he sailed off with the treasure in his hold, Drake 
had something else in mind. The Golden Hind had 
sailed thousands upon thousands of miles. The ship 
needed to be refitted, which meant that it had to 
be brought ashore so the sailors could pull off the 
barnacles and worms that clung to its bottom. 

What happened next remains a matter of some 
debate. For a long time it was believed that Drake 
sailed the Golden Hind up the west coast and reached 
California. Several places in and around San 
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A replica of the Golden Hind sails in San Francisco 
Bay in California. It is believed that Drake landed 
and refitted the ship somewhere around 
San Francisco Bay. Some historians, though, 
believe he sailed far enough north to see the 
southern mountains of Alaska. 
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Francisco Bay have claimed to have been the spot 
where Drake landed and refitted his ship. 

Recent evidence suggests otherwise. Samuel 
Bawlf, a geographer from British Columbia, 
believes that Drake sailed well past California and 
that his first landing was on the west side of what is 
now Vancouver Island, British Columbia. Bawlf 
believes that Drake then sailed even farther north 
and that he saw the mountain chains of southern 
Alaska before weather forced him to turn back. 

No one can say with certainty whether Bawlf’s 
theory is absolutely correct. But his maps from the 
Drake voyage show harbors and inlets that look 
very much like the ones in and around Vancouver 
Island. If Samuel Bawlf is right, then Drake also 
sailed south from Alaska and in the waters just off 
the coast of what are now Oregon and Washington 
State. Then Drake sailed due west, heading across 
the great Pacific Ocean. 

Why does this matter? If Samuel Bawlf is correct, 
then we can say that Drake was certainly the 
greatest sailor of his time. If he did indeed reach 
the southern parts of Alaska, then his reputation 
becomes even greater than before. Drake, who had 
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found a way around the bottom (southern) part of 
the Americas, now tried to find a way home through 
the top (northern) part. 

Drake was looking for the Northwest Passage. He 
was one of thousands of sailors who would try to 
find a water route from the North Atlantic Ocean to 
the North Pacific Ocean. The mountains of North 


The Northwest Passage 

E veryone wanted to find it. Everyone wanted 
to find a way that led from the North 
Atlantic Ocean to the North Pacific Ocean. By 
doing so, a person could sail from England to 
the Pacific and as far as China and Japan. 

Francis Drake was one of the first to seek the 
Northwest Passage. He sailed up around the coast 
of California, and perhaps as far as Alaska, looking 
for the western entry to the Northwest Passage. 
Around the same time, Captain Martin Frobisher, 
also from England, looked for an eastern gate to 
the Northwest Passage. Neither man found what 
he sought. 

The search went on. English captains were 
followed by French and Dutch ones. The Englishman 
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America bar the way, and the glaciers and ice pack 
of the Arctic Ocean do the same. 

CROSSING THE PACIFIC 

Whether he was in British Columbia or in California, 
we are quite sure that Drake did spend some 
time on the west side of North America. Then he 


Henry Hudson sailed on behalf of Holland when 
he went looking for the Northwest Passage. He 
discovered the river that now bears his name 
(in New York State). Later he sailed far to the 
north and entered what is now called Hudson 
Bay. This vast inland sea frightened his sailors. 
They thought he was leading them on a fool’s 
journey. They put him in a small boat and left him 
to die with his young son. They were never heard 
from again. But his efforts opened Hudson Bay to 
European fur traders and settlers. The great Canadian 
northlands would be settled in the course of time. 

Not until the Norwegian explorer Roald 
Amundsen’s expedition of 1903-1906 did anyone 
travel through the Northwest Passage. 
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headed west, across the Pacific, aiming for the 
Spice Islands. 

The crossing of the Pacific took about 70 days. In 
November 1579, Drake and his men on the Golden 
Hind attacked a Portuguese ship near the Spice 
Islands of Indonesia (people now call them the 
Moluccan Islands). The Portuguese ship escaped 
capture, and Drake and his sailors soon arrived in 
the Spice Islands. 

These islands were the jackpot for thousands 
of sailors in the sixteenth century. Nearly every 
captain and sailor hoped someday to reach the 
Spice Islands, where he could trade for cinnamon, 
ginger, nutmeg, and so forth. Drake arrived at a 
time when the native people of the Spice Islands 
had thrown out the Portuguese merchants. This 
was a good time for Drake to arrive, and he made 
the most of it. 

By now, word of Drake’s attacks on Spanish 
South America had spread around the world. He 
was famous to the English and infamous to the 
Spaniards. Portugal was a neutral country in the 
conflicts between England and Spain, so Drake 
stayed away from the Portuguese in the Spice 
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Francis Drake greeting a prince in the Far East 
during his expedition. Among the places he 
visited were the Spice Islands and the island 
of Java. 
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Islands. Instead he traded with the native king. 
Drake obtained many spices and then sailed away. 

Leaving the Spice Islands, Drake skirted around 
the island of Celebes. On the eastern shore, his 
Golden Hind went aground on coral reefs. It took 
many hours and much labor to bring the ship off, 
but the English sailors finally managed it. They must 
have breathed enormous sighs of relief, for this little 
ship had carried them safely from England to the 
Pacific Ocean, and they did not want to lose the ship 
at this point in the voyage. 

Then it was on to the island of Java. Drake prob¬ 
ably stopped at the island of Bali on his way, and the 
islanders there kept a detailed account of the 
strangers who visited them. If so, Drake was one of 
the first Europeans to spend any time on this island, 
which has since become one of the great destina¬ 
tions for twenty-first century travelers and tourists. 

A LONG WAY HOME 

On leaving Java, Drake still had 11,000 miles to go. 
He and his fellow seamen gave this part of their 
voyage a rather small say in their journals. There 
are few stories of the great Indian Ocean or any 
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dangers they faced. Drake was now sailing through 
Portuguese waters, and he probably felt safer than 
he had in the Pacific. He and his crew rounded the 
tip of the Cape of Good Hope and then headed up 
the west side of Africa. 

Every day, every mile brought them closer to 
home. The English sailors were hungry for a sight of 
their homeland, and as they got closer, the more 
familiar sights and smells probably increased their 
desire for home. In September 1580, Drake brought 
the Golden Hind to anchor at Plymouth, England. 
This was the same harbor from which he had sailed 
in 1577. 

Although Ferdinand Magellan had led the first 
voyage around the world (1519-1522), Drake was 
the first surviving captain to lead an expedition 
completely around the globe (1577-1580). Drake had 
done incredible things in three years. He had passed 
the treacherous Strait of Magellan. He had plun¬ 
dered the Spanish in their Pacific settlements. He 
had gone far north, perhaps as far as Alaska. And he 
had returned by way of the Spice Islands, the Indian 
Ocean, and the coast of Africa. If ever there was a 
man who deserved celebration, it was Francis Drake. 
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Like a man of good sense, Francis Drake did not 
blow his own horn. When he arrived in Plymouth, 
England, his first words were not about himself or 
his voyage. Instead, he called out, “Is the queen 
still alive?” 4 

Queen Elizabeth was alive and in good health 
came the answer. 
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Test Tour Knowledge 

'll How did Drake surprise the Spanish ship, 
Our Lady of the Conception ? 

a. Drake flew the Spanish flag from 
his vessel. 

b. Drake sent a launch bearing false 
documents to the Spanish captain. 

c. Drake disguised his ship as a Spanish 
merchant vessel. 

d. None of the above. 

^ How did Drake treat the captain of the 
Spanish ship? 

a. Drake had him beheaded. 

b. Drake treated him with respect, dressing 
the captain’s wounds himself. 

c. Drake made him a prisoner of war. 

d. None of the above. 

^ How much treasure did Drake’s men find 
aboard the Spanish vessel? 

a. 1,300 bars of silver and many gold 
ingots 

b. 13 chests of gold doubloons 

c. 200 silver bars and 100 diamonds 

d. None of the above 
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Where does the geographer Samuel Bawlf 
believe Drake refitted his ships? 

a. Near what is now San Francisco, California 

b. On the coast of what is now the state of 
Oregon 

c. On what is now Vancouver Island, before 
sailing even farther north 

d. None of the above 



How was Drake’s party received in the 
Spice Islands? 

a. The islanders bitterly resented Drake’s 
arrival. 


b. The islanders, who had recently kicked 
out the Portuguese, welcomed Drake. 

c. Drake was made an honorary king of 
the islands. 

d. None of the above. 
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The Queen’s 
Favorite 


F rancis Drake came home in the early autumn of 
1580. He won the immediate applause of the 
English people. One could ask: Why did the English like 
a pirate? Or a privateer? 

The answer is that the English feared the power and 
might of Spain, which had the largest army and global 
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empire in the world. Anything that humbled Spain, 
or made it seem less dangerous, appealed to the 
English people. 

Queen Elizabeth was much like her subjects. She 
admired what Drake had done. But she also feared 
that his actions might bring on a war more quickly 
than she wanted. 

Incredible as it seems, England and Spain were 
not at war in 1580. Francis Drake had sailed around 
the world, plundering Spaniards wherever he could, but 
there was no official declaration of war. This was what 
we might call a “cold” war, but to the Spaniards who 
had suffered Drake’s attacks, it was a very “hot” one. 

The Spanish ambassador to England was furious. 
When he learned that Drake had returned, he 
demanded that Queen Elizabeth turn him over to 
the Spanish government as a pirate. When he saw 
that Queen Elizabeth would not do this, he 
demanded that she return to Spain all the treasure 
that had been taken from South America. 

Queen Elizabeth never made decisions in a hurry. 
In this way she was quite unlike Drake, who was 
always quick to jump into action. Queen Elizabeth 
took some months to decide. During that time, the 
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Spanish ambassador fumed and the English people 
continued to celebrate Drake’s achievements. 

On April 4, 1581, Queen Elizabeth made a pro¬ 
cession through London. She went down to the 
docks, where the Golden Hind was at anchor. All the 
treasure had long since been taken off the ship and 
brought to the Tower of London for safekeeping. 

Queen Elizabeth went aboard the Golden Hind. 
With her was the French ambassador to England. 
She brought him along to indicate that England and 
France might become friends and allies if there was 
a war with Spain. 

Once aboard, Queen Elizabeth was seated. She 
called for Drake. He came before her, as one of her 
humble subjects. Queen Elizabeth held a sword, and 
she talked as if she might cut off Drake’s head, 
and thereby end the fuss he had caused with Spain. 
But then she handed the sword to the French 
ambassador, who used it to tap Drake lightly on 
both of his shoulders. Then the queen said, 

“Arise Sir Francis Drake!” 5 

He was now an aristocrat, a member of the titled 
nobility. The boy from England’s West Country had 
come a long way indeed. 
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In an engraving that takes a few liberties with the 
actual event, Queen Elizabeth is shown knighting 
Francis Drake. Actually, the French ambassador did 
the honors. The Spanish wanted Drake turned over 
to their government as a pirate. 


For the next two or three years, Drake was 
Queen Elizabeth’s favorite courtier. The queen 
and the privateer met often, both in the council 
chambers and at parties. 

THE THREAT FROM SPAIN 

Things were going very well for Drake, but England 
as a whole felt endangered by the threat from Spain. 
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King Philip II had recently pulled off a successful 
stroke that made the danger seem worse than ever. 

In 1580, the same year that Drake returned 
aboard the Golden Hind , King Philip’s Spanish 
troops invaded neighboring Portugal. King Philip 
had something of a claim to the Portuguese throne; 
both his mother and his sister were Portuguese 
princesses. Even so, he used force to accomplish 
the takeover. By 1581, King Philip had added 
Portugal and its overseas colonies to his already 
vast possessions. 

The Spanish went further and chased the 
Portuguese out of the Azores Islands. One of the 
Portuguese princes fled from there to England. Once 
in the British Isles, he asked Queen Elizabeth 
to help him regain the Portuguese throne. The 
staunch Protestant queen agreed, and Sir Francis 
Drake was eager to help in anything that hurt the 
Catholic Spaniards. 

In 1585, Sir Francis Drake sailed from England. 
He was now an admiral, the commander of a large 
fleet. There was still no official declaration of war 
between Spain and England, but the two nations 
were coming awfully close. So Drake appeared 

(continued on page 78) 
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King Philip II of Spain 

H e was the greatest monarch of his day. 

Philip II came to the Spanish throne in 
1556. He inherited the Dutch Netherlands and 
parts of Italy from his father. He also received title 
to large sections of the New World, conquered by 
Spanish adventurers over the past 40 years. 

King Philip had everything except money. 

His vast empire required outlays of money on a 
constant basis, so constant that all the silver and 
gold from the New World could not make up 
the difference. Three times during his reign King 
Philip had to declare bankruptcy, to announce 
that his creditors would not get their money 
from him. 

King Philip believed that England and the 
Netherlands were the source of his problems. If 
he could put down the Dutch rebels and subdue 
the English, his finances would be knit back 
together again. There was much truth in the 
idea, but it was hard to put into practice. 

King Philip launched the great Armada of 1588. 
He wanted to conquer England. But he, the greatest 
king of his day, was up against the greatest queen, 
Queen Elizabeth of England. 
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Francis Drake 
(continued from page 75) 

off the north coast of Spain. He entered Spanish 
harbors and demanded fresh food and water for 
his many sailors. 

The Spaniards would have loved to strike back. 
But Drake had caught them unawares, and he 
might have bombarded their coastal towns. So the 
Spanish did as Drake asked. He received the food 
and water and sailed off, making a fast voyage to 
the Caribbean. 

PLUNDERING THE CARIBBEAN 

Once there, Drake struck repeatedly at the Spaniards. 
First he attacked Santo Domingo. Located on the 
island of Hispaniola, Santo Domingo was the oldest 
of all the Spanish possessions in the New World. 
Drake captured the town and demanded a large 
ransom. When its governor hesitated, Drake’s men 
burned and destroyed part of the town. Then the 
ransom was paid, and Drake sailed away. 

This was only the start. Then Drake sailed to 
the coast of Colombia. He entered the harbor of 
Cartagena. While it was not as old as Santo 
Domingo, Cartagena was one of the centers of the 
Spanish trade in the New World. Once again, Drake 
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succeeded where all others had failed. He captured 
Cartagena and put some of its buildings to the torch 
before the ransom money was paid. 

The Spanish were beside themselves. This 
Drake, whom they called the Devil, was attacking 
wherever he wanted, whenever he wanted. Plenty of 
Spanish ships were in the Caribbean, but none 
seemed able to catch him. 

Drake sailed on. He went to Florida and sailed 
up its east coast. He found the Spanish settlement 
of St. Augustine and attacked it. The Spaniards 
fled the town and stayed in the woods. While they 
kept up a musket fire, Drake and his men burned 
St. Augustine to the ground. There was no question 
of a ransom in this case. 

Then Drake sailed north. He went up the coast 
to Cape Hatteras, where North Carolina is today. 
There he found a group of about 200 English 
settlers. They had been set down there by the ships 
of Sir Walter Raleigh two years earlier. Raleigh 
was another of Queen Elizabeth’s favorites at court, 
and Drake was eager to show his goodwill toward 
Raleigh. Drake picked up the English settlers, and 
they sailed for home. 
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When he arrived in England, talk of Drake was 
on everyone’s lips. He was the hero of the hour, and 
in fact the hero of the entire past decade. Having 
sailed around the world and having harassed the 
Spaniards in the Pacific, he had now done the same 
in the Atlantic and Caribbean. No one knew what 
Drake would do next. 
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Test Tour Knowledge 

'll How did Queen Elizabeth reward Drake 
for his achievements? 

a. She gave him a substantial pension. 

b. She knighted him. 

c. She gave him a land grant in the 
New World. 

d. None of the above. 

% How had King Phillip II increased 
Spain’s power? 

a. By defeating the British Navy 

b. By defeating the French Navy 

c. By invading Portugal and adding its 
colonies to Spain’s possessions 

d. None of the above 

^ Why did the Spanish not kill or capture 
Drake when he demanded supplies in 
Spanish harbors? 

a. They feared he would bombard their 
coastal towns. 

b. England and Spain were still ofhcially 
at peace. 

c. His arrival and demands caught them 
by surprise. 

d. All of the above. 
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What did Drake do in the Caribbean? 

a. He established small English trading 
posts on every island. 

b. He established Protestantism as the 
official religion. 

c. He plundered and pillaged Spanish 
towns and ships. 

d. None of the above. 



What did Drake do for the English settlers 
he met at Cape Hatteras? 

a. He brought them back to England. 

b. He arrested them for treason. 

c. He gave them supplies and gold. 

d. He turned them over to the Spanish. 
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Pre-emptive 

Strikes 


K ing Philip of Spain was absolutely furious about 
Drake. More than any one person, Drake was 
spoiling King Philip’s plans. First Drake had stolen 
treasure in the Pacific. Now he had wrecked towns in 
the Caribbean. Something had to be done to stop all of 
this loss and destruction. 
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King Philip was nearing his 60th birthday. He 
had been king of Spain since 1556, and he was as 
experienced a hand at government as anyone could 
be. Philip’s reign had seen some notable Spanish 
successes. The Spanish had defeated the Turks at the 
naval Battle of Lepanto. The western and central 
regions of the Mediterranean were now safe for 
Spanish ships. Philip had also increased the amount 
of gold and silver that flowed from the New World 
to the Old. He had done well in many respects. 

Three things still stood in Philip’s way. First was 
the Dutch revolt in the Netherlands. The Protestant 
Dutch had rebelled against Catholic King Philip 
in 1568, and the fighting had gone on ever since. 
Second was the English kingdom and its queen, 
Elizabeth. The English had backed the Dutch with 
men and money, helping them to hold out against 
the Spaniards. Third, and perhaps worst, was Sir 
Francis Drake. Time and again he had spoiled 
King Philip’s plans through a combination of 
boldness and cleverness. 

These three great problems—the Netherlands, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Drake—might all be solved 
if King Philip could conquer England. He had no 
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doubt that his tough Spanish soldiers could do this. 
England was not, like Holland, a land of waterways 
and canals. England had a great deal of open country¬ 
side, which the famous Spanish troops could march 
in and conquer. The question was: Could Philip’s 
Spanish ships keep the English ships away long 
enough for the invasion to take place? 

Philip had a new ace up his sleeve. When he 
conquered Portugal in 1580, Philip added 12 large 
Portuguese galleons to his own fleet. Plus, his 
architects were using those Portuguese ships as 
the models for building new Spanish ones. Even¬ 
tually, Philip believed, his navy would be strong 
enough to command the English Channel and to 
bring the invasion force over. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA 

King Philip was running out of time, however. Sir 
Francis Drake’s recent raids in the Caribbean had 
weakened the Spanish Navy and had cut down on 
the amount of gold and silver coming from the New 
World. If this pattern continued, both the Spanish 
Army and Navy would be greatly weakened. There¬ 
fore, even though it seemed as if he should wait and 
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A Spanish galleon sailing on the Mediterranean Sea. 
King Philip of Spain added galleons to his fleet after 
conquering Portugal in 1580. He believed his navy 
would become strong enough to bring an invasion 
force over to England. 


build up his forces, King Philip gave the go-ahead 
for putting together his great Armada. 

Armada is the Spanish word for a naval force. 
The Spanish Armada , which was put together over 
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the next few years, has become a standard way to 
refer to the greatest naval force assembled in the 
sixteenth century. 

The marquis of Santa Cruz was King Philip’s 
chief admiral. In the spring of 1587, Santa Cruz 
made Lisbon, the former Portuguese capital, his 
base as he built up the Spanish Armada. 

Thousands of Spaniards participated in the 
effort. Miguel de Cervantes was one such Spaniard. 
He had fought against the Turks at the Battle of 
Lepanto and had lost his right arm in that battle. 
The Turks had then captured Cervantes, who spent 
some years in one of their prisons before he was 
exchanged and returned home. Now in Spain, 
Cervantes was a victualler, meaning that he went 
around the Spanish countryside finding food and 
supplies for the Spanish Armada. (Later in life he 
wrote Don Quixote .) 

News traveled to England. Queen Elizabeth 
learned of the great collection of money, men, food, 
and ships. She knew that such an invasion could 
only be directed at her, at England. Still she waited. 

Elizabeth was the greatest monarch England had 
seen in hundreds of years. She had immense skill in 
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thought, in speech, in diplomacy, and in planning. 
But she, like nearly everyone else of any time period, 
had a blind spot. She thought many troubles would 
go away if she looked in the other direction. 

This is not an uncommon problem. Many people 
suffer from it. But in the case of Queen Elizabeth 
and her beloved English nation, this flaw could be 


Queen Elizabeth 

S he was one of the greatest English monarchs 
of all time, and among the wisest as well. 

Born in 1533, Elizabeth was the daughter of 
King Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. She enjoyed 
only a few short years of favor before her mother 
was executed for treason (on trumped-up charges). 
Elizabeth was then declared illegitimate. 

She endured the long and painful years of 
disfavor, and was fortunate to be included in her 
father’s will. King Henry VIII decreed that, in the 
order of succession, his son Edward would come 
first, his daughter Mary would come second, and 
Elizabeth would come third. King Edward died 
young; Queen Mary died of heart disease; and 
Elizabeth became queen in 1558. 
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fatal. If she waited for the Armada to come to her, it 
might then be too strong to stop. 

ITCHING FOR BATTLE 

Sometimes Sir Francis Drake was in Plymouth, 
and sometimes he was in London. He begged 
Queen Elizabeth, on many occasions, to let him 


Elizabeth could have become bitter through the 
years of waiting, but she had become wise instead. 
Unlike her older sister Mary, she did not try to 
impose religious uniformity on the English people. 
They soon came to love her, and she held their 
affection till the end of her life. 

Elizabeth liked men like Sir Francis Drake. She 
used them to harass her great foe, King Philip II of 
Spain. Even so, men like Drake knew the queen 
would sacrifice them if she had to, for matters of 
state were everything to her, and personal matters 
came a very distant second. This attitude did not 
discourage Drake, Hawkins, and others. They 
loved her and served her from afar, much in the 
tradition of the medieval troubadours. 
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sail against the Spaniards and prevent them from 
bringing their fleets together. One of the Spanish 
weaknesses was that their ships were based in 
northern ports like Coruna and southern ports like 
Cadiz. Now that they were joined to Portugal, the 
Spaniards had to also consider the port of Lisbon. 
This separation of ships was a weakness that Drake 
wanted to exploit. 

Queen Elizabeth waited. And waited. Finally, in 
May 1587 she sent a letter to Drake authorizing him 
to attack the Spanish in their harbors and to prevent 
their fleets from coming together. Just two days 
later, Queen Elizabeth changed her mind. She sent 
a second letter with very specific warnings not to 
enter the Spanish harbors. But it was too late: Drake 
had already sailed. 

It would be too much to say that Sir Francis 
Drake “knew” the mind of his queen. He did know, 
however, that she was used to changing her mind. 
Therefore he sailed as soon as the winds and tides 
agreed with his desire. 

Two years earlier, Drake had faced contrary 
winds that had almost pushed him back from the 
coast of Spain. This time he had a fine northwesterly 
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wind at his back, and he quickly sailed down the 
Bay of Biscay. He looked in at the harbor of Coruna 
and made sure that the Armada was not there. Then 
he sailed down the Portuguese coast, passed Lisbon, 
and headed for the Spanish port of Cadiz. 

The Spaniards had no idea that Drake was 
coming. On June 17 he sailed straight into the outer 
harbor of Cadiz and attacked the Spanish mer¬ 
chantmen lying at anchor. Even though he only had 
half his ships with him, Drake quickly sowed terror 
in the Spanish fleet. 

Some of the Spanish ships fought back. Their 
guns roared in answer to the English ones. But the 
Spaniards were at a disadvantage. Not only had 
Drake surprised them, but many of their guns were 
on shore, about to be loaded. Almost before they 
knew it, Drake had captured or sunk about 20 
ships in the outer harbor. 

Having achieved such an easy success, Drake now 
went for broke. He sailed into Cadiz’s inner harbor 
and began attacking the Spanish ships of war at 
anchor. Once again, the Spanish ships were no match 
for the English ones. Drake might have sunk the 
entire Spanish fleet had not a company of musketmen 
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arrived. Led by the duke of Medina-Sidonia, the mus- 
ketmen used their small arms and a group of cannons 
on shore to drive Drake from the inner harbor. 

When the next day dawned, the Spanish counted 
their losses. About 24 ships were sunk, damaged, or 
captured. In return, the Spanish had not sunk one 
English ship. What’s more, Drake had no intention 
of letting the Spanish learn from their mistakes. In a 
day or two he was gone from the area off Cadiz. 

A STRATEGIC LOCATION 

Drake had already set the Spaniards back by several 
months. But that was not good enough. A few days 
later he sailed into the Portuguese harbor of Sagres. 
Located at the extreme southwestern tip of Portugal, 
Sagres had been home to a school for Portuguese 
navigators. This area had never fallen into enemy 
hands before, and Drake used it to the hilt. 

By basing his fleet at Sagres, Drake was able to 
stop or attack Spanish ships coming from either direc¬ 
tion, east or west. He now commanded a remarkable 
strategic location. 

Just to show his scorn for the Spaniards, Drake 
left Sagres at one point and sailed near the harbor of 
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Queen Elizabeth I was known for her skills in 
speech, diplomacy, and planning. 
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Lisbon. This great harbor was too strongly defended 
for the English to attack, but Drake sailed just off 
shore to taunt the marquis of Santa Cruz. The 
marquis could have ventured out and fought a battle 
at sea, but he decided to stay safe within the harbor 
of Lisbon. Drake sailed away, but he continued to 
raid, pillage, and seize Spanish merchant vessels. 

By now it was late summer. There was no chance 
that the Spanish Armada would sail. It had taken 
a pounding from Drake’s pre-emptive strikes. But 
there was one other great fear, that Drake might 
capture the treasure ships from the New World. 
Without a regular supply of New World gold and 
silver, King Philip could not pay his soldiers, much 
less equip his fleets. So, in spite of the danger, the 
marquis of Santa Cruz sailed out with a strong fleet 
and escorted the Spanish treasure ships into Lisbon. 

By then Drake was gone. He sailed back to 
Plymouth and reported to Queen Elizabeth that 
he had “singed the beard” of the king of Spain. This 
was enough to stop the Armada from sailing in 1587. 
Drake had given his queen and his country one 
more year in which to prepare. 
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Test Your Knowledge 


"|f What did Spain’s King Philip feel was the greatest 
challenge to invading England? 

a. Spain had little money to pay its military. 

b. The waters of the English Channel are too 
rough to sail. 

c. The English had an excellent navy that 
would be hard to defeat. 

d. None of the above. 


What did King Philip do to increase his chances 
of defeating England? 

a. He increased the size of his fleet, using 
captured Portuguese ships. 

b. He hired mercenaries from all the nations 
Spain had conquered. 

c. He bribed spies to infiltrate the British Navy. 

d. Nothing at all. 



Which of the following was a major weakness 

of the Spanish Navy? 

a. The Spanish ships were too small to sail 
the English Channel. 

b. The ships were not well armed. 

c. The Spanish ships used many Portuguese 
sailors, who might mutiny. 

d. The navy was split between northern and 
southern harbors. 
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How was Drake able to do such damage to 
the Spanish ships at Cadiz? 

a. The English ships had larger cannons. 

b. The English ships could navigate at night. 

c. Drake used a surprise attack. 

d. None of the above. 



Why was the Portuguese port of Sagres so 
important? 

a. It was a good place for Drake to get 
supplies. 

b. Its location allowed Drake to attack Spanish 
vessels coming from the east or west. 

c. It was the only Portuguese city to resist 
Spanish rule successfully. 

d. None of the above. 
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The Battle 
With the 
Spanish Armada 

T he new year brought new challenges as 1587 gave way 
to 1588. In Lisbon, the marquis of Santa Cruz died. 
He was worn out from his labors. He had striven to make 
the Armada strong, but he feared it was not strong enough. 

In the Netherlands, the duke of Parma waited with 
King Philip’s army. The duke knew that King Philip 
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wanted him to join with the Armada and conquer 
England. 

In Spain, King Philip planned and fretted. He 
knew as well as anyone that his plan would require 
perfect coordination and good luck to succeed. But 
he trusted in God. 

In England, Queen Elizabeth waited. She knew 
that this year would test all her skill. She had waited 
many years for this showdown with King Philip of 
Spain, and she believed that England was ready. 

In Plymouth, the seaside port of England’s West 
Country, Sir Francis Drake trained and drilled his 
sailors. He wanted them to be more than ready 
when the Spanish appeared. 

A DRAMATIC SIGHT 

The Spaniards were slow in coming. They took until 
June to sail from Cadiz and did not reach the coast 
of northern Spain until July. But when they sailed 
from Coruna, their port on that coast, the Spaniards 
made an impressive, even an amazing sight. 

We should really say the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese. King Philip had taken over Portugal 
eight years earlier, and he pressed many Portuguese 
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sailors and ships into the expedition. After the death 
of the marquis of Santa Cruz, overall command 
was given to the duke of Medina-Sidonia, whose 
musketeers had prevented Drake from taking over 
the inner harbor of Cadiz. 

The Armada was composed of about 130 ships, 
large and small. There were about 24 great galleons 
and six great galleasses (these were smaller ships 
designed for sailing in the Mediterranean). There 
were a number of galley ships, which mainly used 
oars and one sail, and there were dozens upon dozens 
of Spanish merchant ships, which had been pressed 
into service. There were about 20,000 Spanish 
soldiers and 10,000 sailors on board, and they were 
equipped with grappling irons, swords, and hand¬ 
guns. Their job was to jump aboard the English 
ships and capture them in hand-to-hand fighting. 

Nor were the cannons neglected. There were 
dozens of cannons on the largest ships and quite a 
few on the smaller ones. There were thousands of 
cannonballs crowding the ship decks, and the 
Spaniards looked ready for just about anything. 

The Armada made very slow progress out of 
Spain. On July 19, Francis Drake and most of his 
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About 130 ships, large and small, made up the Spanish 
Armada. The fleet included about 24 great galleons 
and a number of galley ships. Dozens and dozens of 
merchant vessels were also pressed into duty. 


fellow commanders were in the harbor at Plymouth. 
There is a very old story, one which has neither 
been proved nor disproved by historians. The story 
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has it that Sir Francis Drake and his fellows were 
playing a game of bowls on a Plymouth lawn when 
they learned of the Armada’s approach. Suppos¬ 
edly, Sir Francis calmed everyone down by saying, 
“Time enough to finish the game and beat the 
Spaniards after.” 6 Even if the story is not exactly 
true, it reveals much about Drake and how he led 
the English in this fateful time. 

Drake was second-in-command of the English 
fleet. First-in-command was Charles Howard, the 
Lord of Effingham. Charles Howard knew much 
less about the sea than Drake did, but he was a great 
nobleman, and no captain, noble or common, 
would ever refuse to serve under him. Therefore 
Charles Howard was the political appointment for 
supreme commander while Drake was the practical 
appointment for second-in-command. 

Byjuly 20, the English ships had scrambled out 
from Plymouth Harbor. Amazingly, they managed 
to get the wind behind their backs and to come 
up on the Spanish Armada with what we call the 
“weather gauge.” As they approached, the English 
sailors gasped at one of the most impressive sights 


ever seen. 
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A CRESCENT FORMATION 

The Spanish Armada had about 130 ships, of which 
about 50 were first-class fighting vessels. There 
were galleons, galleasses, galleys, and merchant 
vessels. This great fleet was drawn up in the shape 
of a crescent. By sailing in this tight formation, 
about two miles wide, the Spaniards were able to 
rebuff any attack that might come. By sticking close 
together, the Spaniards could rely on the strength 
of their formation and the great numbers of soldiers 
on their decks. 

The size and strength of the Armada astonished 
Lord Howard, Francis Drake, and their fellow com¬ 
manders. Nothing, not even the stories from Spain, 
had prepared them for the sight of so strong a fleet. 
Even so, the English decided to attack, since they 
held the weather gauge. 

The first shots were fired onjuly 20. The English 
ships darted hither and yon, trying to separate some 
Spanish ships from the main body. The Spaniards 
were frustrated because the English would not come 
close enough for hand-to-hand fighting, and the 
English were frustrated because they had to stay too 
far away to penetrate the hulls of the Spanish ships. 
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From the beginning, it was clear that the English 
had the advantage in guns and gunnery. Even 
though the Spanish Armada was larger, the English 
fleet carried more cannons and had more men 
aboard who knew how to use them. Each time 
there was an exchange of gunfire, the Englishmen 
released more cannon shots than the Spaniards. 
Not only were there more English guns, but the 
gunners ran them out, cleaned them, and reloaded 
more quickly. 

At the same time, it was clear that the Spanish 
discipline would hold their formation together. The 
duke of Medina-Sidonia had laid down very strict 
rules. His men and captains were to sail their ships 
together in the crescent formation, and were not to 
act on their own. As long as they held together in 
this way, the Spaniards could make their way into 
the English Channel. 

Fighting resumed on the second day. By now 
both fleets had drifted into the English Channel, 
heading toward the Isle of Wight. The English came 
on both sides of the Armada. They wanted to attack 
the wing sections, without being crushed by the 
strength of the formation. 
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On the northern side, close to the English shore, 
the Spaniards nearly cornered Sir Martin Frobisher 
in his ship, the Triomph. This was the largest ship in 
the English fleet and English morale would suffer 
greatly if it was lost. But Frobisher was relieved 
when Francis Drake attacked on the southern side 
and nearly captured some Spanish ships. Both sides 
broke off the action after a few hours. Many men 
had been killed or injured from the cannon fire, but 
no ships on either side had been taken. 

A SHIP FALLS TO ENGLAND 

As one might expect, the first prize fell to Sir 
Francis Drake. On the evening of the second day 
of battle, he and his sailors captured a large 
Portuguese ship, the Rosario. It carried a fair 
amount of gold and silver, and many letters from 
different commanders in the Spanish fleet. It was 
also heavily armed, which led Sir Francis to think 
that the entire Spanish fleet might be that strong 
(this guess was wrong). 

Ford Charles Howard was pleased that Drake 
had made the first capture, but Martin Frobisher 
was furious. He caused a stir by claiming that Sir 
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Francis had deserted the fleet at a crucial time in 
order to win personal plunder. This was an old 
charge, something Drake had heard many times 
in his career. The average English sailor liked Sir 
Francis more than Martin Frobisher, and little 
more was heard of the matter. 

On the third day of the battle, the English and 
Spanish ships drifted very close to the Isle of Wight. 
This large island might have provided a temporary 
refuge for the Spaniards, and at the least, they could 
have landed their soldiers there. But in the fighting 
that day, Sir Francis Drake drove the Spaniards so 
close to the dangerous shore that the Spaniards had 
to sail past the Isle of Wight, completely missing 
what might have been their salvation. 

By now, Ford Charles Howard was convinced 
that Sir Francis Drake was the best commander in 
the English fleet. Ford Howard had always listened 
to Drake in the past, but now he paid him even 
more attention. 

The Spanish commander, the duke of Medina- 
Sidonia, was distressed because he had bad news 
from the duke of Parma, who led the Spanish 
Army in Holland. Parma was unable to offer any 
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English naval forces battled and defeated the Spanish 
Armada in the English Channel in 1588. Sir Francis 
Drake was second in command of the fleet. 


assistance, and Medina-Sidonia was concerned that 
the tight crescent formation might not be able to 
hold together against more attacks. The duke of 
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Parma was supposed to bring out his soldiers on flat 
boats and meet the Spanish Armada in the Channel. 
But the duke of Parma and his men could not move. 
They were pinned down by small Dutch ships that 
patrolled the coast. The worst of all possible out¬ 
comes was happening. The duke of Medina-Sidonia 
looked to the duke of Parma for help. Neither man 
could truly help the other. 

On August 24, the Armada sailed into the port 
city of Calais. This was on the French side of the 
English Channel, and it was a neutral city, favoring 
neither the English nor the Spanish. The French 
governor of Calais allowed the Spanish Armada to 
anchor there, but this was not a protected harbor. It 
was exposed to the tides, currents, and winds. But it 
was the only haven that the coast offered. 

While the Spanish ships lay in Calais Harbor, 
the English captains and commanders discussed 
their next move. The English did not know how 
worried the Spanish admiral was or how difficult 
his communications with the duke of Parma were. 
As far as the English could see, the great Armada 
was intact. The Spaniards might yet succeed in 
their invasion of England. 
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A SECRET ATTACK 

Fire ships! No one knows who made the proposal, 
but we are sure Drake was in favor of it. On the 
night of August 27, the English loaded eight old 
merchant ships with powder, ball, and explosives. 
English sailors towed the ships as close as they dared, 
then set them afire, and jumped over the sides. 

The Spaniards awoke to the sight and sounds of 
something like Hell. Tremendous noises shook the 
harbor. Flaming lights bore down on the Spanish 
ships. This was too much, even for the best of 
seamen. Many Spaniards cut their cables, which 
meant cutting away the line to their anchors. The 
Spanish ships fled Calais Harbor as fast as they 
could. When dawn came, it was obvious that the 
Spanish crescent formation had been well and 
truly broken. 

Lord Howard and Sir Francis Drake headed 
in for the kill. The Spanish ships were bobbing 
up and down the English Channel, in almost no 
formation whatsoever. Only the bravery of the 
Spanish admiral saved the day. The duke of 
Medina-Sidonia brought together about five ships 
that had not cut their cables and were therefore 
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able to rest at anchor. Using just these five ships, 
the duke managed to hold off the main English 
attack for several hours. During that time, the rest 
of the Spanish fleet managed to come to some type 
of order. 

Even so, the damage was tremendous. In just one 
day, the English sank or captured about six Spanish 
ships. Many others were badly damaged by cannon 
fire. When night came on August 28, it was clear 
that the Spanish Armada was no longer a strong 
fighting force. 

Lord Howard and Sir Francis Drake pursued the 
Armada the next morning, but both sides had run 
very low on powder and cannonballs. So low were 
the fleets’ supplies that both sides watched the other 
more than they attacked. 

A day or two later, the wind changed. Through¬ 
out the battles in and around Calais, the weather 
gauge had changed several times. Now it changed 
decidedly in favor of the English. A strong south-by¬ 
southwest gale blew up. The Spanish ships, many of 
which now lacked anchors, were driven helplessly 
to the north. Even if the Spaniards had wanted to 
turn around and fight their way home, they now had 
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to go home by way of Scotland, Ireland, and the 
treacherous waters of the North Sea. 

By about September 1, it was clear that the threat 
had passed. The Armada had lost its fight with the 
English fleet and had then been blown to the north. 
Lord Howard and Sir Francis Drake celebrated their 
stunning success. 
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Could the Armada Have Succeeded? 

T his question has been posed many times. 

Historians have a number of different 
opinions. 

If the Armada had reached Holland and made 
contact with the duke of Parma’s army, then a 
major step would have been accomplished. From 
there, the Armada might have been able to cover 
the duke of Parma as he led his soldiers across 
the English Channel. Of course the English fleet 
would have attacked, but it is possible that the 
crescent formation would have succeeded in 
carrying out the mission. 

If the Armada had reached the army, and if the 
army had been able to cross the English Channel, 
what then? Would the duke of Parma and his men 
have been able to conquer England? 
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Queen Elizabeth chimed in, too. She had a medal 
struck that showed the Spanish ships in confusion. 
The Latin inscription read, “God breathed and 
they were scattered.” 

Once again, Sir Francis Drake had shown that 
he was one of the great masters of the oceans of 
the world. 




Probably not. There were 17,000 soldiers in 
Parma’s army and about 20,000 more aboard the 
ships of the Armada. This was a fine fighting force, 
but not large enough to conquer all of England. 

It is quite possible that this army could have 
marched through the countryside of Kent and 
even taken London. But it is also likely that the 
English government would have moved northward 
and been able to keep up its resistance. 

We can never be sure about what might have 
happened in the past. But knowing what we do of 
the patriotism and spirit of the English people, it is 
unlikely they would have been conquered by any 
army of that time. There were just too many English¬ 
men and Englishwomen, and they were inspired by 
the courageous acts of people like Sir Francis Drake. 
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Test Your Knowledge 

*|f How many ships comprised the Spanish 
Armada? 

a. Over 200 

b. Over 1,000 

c. About 130 

d. About 75 

% What kinds of ships comprised the Spanish 
Armada? 

a. Merchant vessels 

b. Galleons 

c. Galleasses 

d. All of the above 


^ What advantage did the English have in 
fighting the Spanish Armada? 

a. The wind was at the backs of the 
English. 

b. The English ships had more 
cannons. 

c. The English fleet was faster. 

d. All of the above. 
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/jf. What prevented the duke of Parma from 

aiding the Armada? 

a. He had switched sides and was now 
aiding the British. 

b. His ships were trapped by small Dutch 
ships along the coast. 

c. He had died in battle with the Dutch. 

d. The cannons on Parma’s ships had been 
destroyed by saboteurs. 



What allowed Drake and the English to break 
the formation of the Spanish fleet? 


a. The weather and wind changed. 

b. The Spanish were tired and low on 
ammunition. 


c. The English burned ships of explosives 
to drive the Spanish into disarray. 

d. The English paid Portuguese sailors 
aboard the Armada to mutiny. 
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Drake's 
Last Years 


T he year 1588 was a decisive one. The defeat of the 
Spanish Armada showed that England would not 
be conquered by Spain. 

That year was also one of losses, for both sides. King 
Philip of Spain lost many of his sailors and ships. Sir 
Francis Drake lost his best patron at court. The Earl of 
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Leicester died just weeks after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

In the months that followed, Sir Francis urged 
Queen Elizabeth to strike at the Spanish homeland. 
In the years that built up to the Armada, Drake had 
always called for pre-emptive strikes. Now he called 
for a massive blow to finish off the naval power of 
Spain, once and for all. 

Queen Elizabeth was always slow to approve 
adventures. She had a very cautious nature. She 
liked to see how things developed before she 
showed her hand. But Sir Francis Drake convinced 
her, and in the spring of 1589, he sailed with a large 
fleet that carried an English army. 

This time Drake was headed for the Spanish 
coast. He landed the army near the Spanish city of 
Coruna, but the siege ended in failure. True, the 
English also put to flight a Spanish army that came 
to Coruna’s rescue. But when Drake picked up the 
army and sailed off, he had very little to show for 
his efforts. 

Then it was down the coast to Portugal. Drake 
had on board Dom Antonio, who called himself the 
king of Portugal in exile. As we know, King Philip 
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of Spain had taken Portugal in 1580 and dispos¬ 
sessed Dom Antonio’s family. 

Drake landed the army again. Dom Antonio 
promised that the Portuguese people would rise up 
to overthrow the Spaniards, but very few heeded the 
call. Instead, the English Army, on its own, came 
close to the city of Lisbon but was unable to take it. 
Drake took the soldiers back on the ships and sailed 
for home. 

Some people called this series of adventures 
the “English Armada of 1589,” but that was a 
gross exaggeration. Drake had failed in most of 
his objectives, but neither the English fleet nor 
the English Army had been defeated. Instead, they 
had been thwarted by circumstances and the stub¬ 
born defense of the Spaniards. What the failure of 
the Spanish Armada in 1588 and the setbacks of 
the English fleet in 1589 showed was that neither 
country was able to knock the other out with one 
great blow. 

Queen Elizabeth was upset over the loss of 
money and men. Sir Francis Drake did not lose her 
favor, but he appeared less at court and spent more 
time on his lands in England’s West Country. He 
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I A model of the Golden Hind, Drake's sword, and 
a saltcellar in the shape of a globe are displayed 
at Drake's former home, Buckland Abbey. Queen 
Elizabeth gave the items to Drake on New Year's 


appeared to be a happy and rich country squire. 
He even was elected to Parliament in 1593. 

The war with Spain dragged on. It was less 
glorious now. There were few reports of great vic¬ 
tories on either side. 

King Philip was old. So was Queen Elizabeth. 
Both of them yearned for another blow at their 
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opponent. So, in 1594, Queen Elizabeth commis¬ 
sioned Francis Drake to sail once more. He was 
commissioned to sail for the Spanish Main and attack 
the treasure ships that were anchored in Puerto Rico. 

A REUNION 

There was a catch, an important catch. Drake was 
to be co-commander with his old sailing mate, Sir 
John Hawkins. 

Queen Elizabeth did this because she wanted the 
fleet guided by two men. One could counterbalance 
the other, she thought. 

At sea, this arrangement did not work out well at 
all. A ship, a boat, and a fleet all depend on having 
a single unified command. Otherwise people can 
change their minds and disregard orders. 

Drake and Hawkins had put aside their differences 
from the past. Both men had acquired a great deal 
of wealth and fame, and they did not need to put each 
other down to feel good about themselves. But there 
was still a sense of unease between them. Hawkins 
remembered that Drake had sailed away without 
him in 1568. Drake did not like to be reminded that 
Hawkins had been his commander in the past. 
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The waters are calm in Sir Francis Drake Channel, which 
is off St. John in the U.S. Virgin Islands. Drake's final 
journey took him back to the Caribbean. 


The fleet sailed. Sailors later recalled that it was as 
if there were two fleets, one section of the fleet obeying 
John Hawkins and the other obeying Francis Drake. 

The English fleet reached Puerto Rico, but the 
Spaniards had learned of their approach. The trea¬ 
sure had been taken off the ships, and the Spaniards 
defended the port very well. Then, Sir John 
Hawkins became sick and died. He was in his 60s 
and had accomplished a great deal in his life. When 
they lowered his body over the side, the sailors 
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thought of all he had done for the English Navy and 
England as a whole. 

Sir Francis Drake was now in complete com¬ 
mand. He gave up on the attack against Puerto Rico, 
telling his captains that he knew many places on the 
Spanish Main that were easier to attack and capture. 

This was not quite true. Almost a decade had 
passed since Drake’s great attacks on Santo Domingo 
and Cartagena. The Spaniards had improved their 
defenses, and it was becoming tougher to win battles 
and gain treasure. 

Then too, Sir Francis Drake had changed. He was 
a decade older and a little slower in his reactions. He 
still put on a great show, impressing both his captains 
and his men with his energy. But he no longer 
thought three steps ahead of his foes. Drake was 
getting older and getting slower. 

Toward the end of 1595, Drake brought his fleet 
to the waters just off Porto Bello in Panama. He 
had made a complete circle from his early days as 
a privateer. This was quite close to where he had 
achieved his first great success, in 1572. 

Porto Bello lay there for the taking, but there 
was no treasure in its store houses. Drake had to 


Drake’s Last Years 


Reflection on Drake 


W hat can we say about Sir Francis Drake? He 
was bold, brash, and extremely inventive. 
He would find a way where other men did not. 

He was ruthless in battle but often showed 
kindness and civility once the battle was over. 

He carried on what was almost a personal 
war with the king of Spain for many years. King 
Philip bitterly lamented the many losses that 
Drake brought upon him. 

He won the favor and the affection of the queen 
of England. He did so as a commoner, but became 
one of the nobility because of his successes. 

Finally, he was one of the greatest sailors and 
fighters England has ever had. His memory is 
enshrined, up there with Horatio Nelson, Winston 
Churchill, and other great English leaders. 


wait, hoping that the caravans of silver and gold 
would come overland from Panama. While he 
waited, Drake fell ill with dysentery. He died on 
January 28, 1596. 

Drake was buried at sea, a fitting end for a man 
who had pioneered around the oceans of the world. 
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Test "Your Knowledge 

*|f How did the English retaliate against Spain 
after the defeat of the Armada? 

a. They barred all trade with Spain. 

b. They captured Puerto Rico from Spanish 
control. 

c. They sent Drake and his fleet to attack the 
Spanish mainland. 

d. None of the above. 


% What did the Spanish Armada and Drake’s 

counterattack the next year show? 

a. That the British had the best navy in the world. 

b. That the Spanish were unable to defend their 
homeland. 

c. That the Spanish had the best army in the 
world. 

d. That neither country could defeat the other 
with a single blow. 



What did Drake do during peacetime? 

a. He became a country gentleman and even 
served in Parliament. 

b. He built his own ship and used it for pleasure 
cruises. 

c. He secretly plotted the assassination of Spain’s 
King Philip. 

d. He took up writing and painting. 




Drake’s Last Years 
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How did Drake and Hawkins share control 

over the fleet they commanded? 

a. Very well. The two men had forgotten past 
resentments and worked well together. 

b. Not well. Hawkins remained suspicious of 
Drake, and Drake did not share power easily. 

c. Very badly. The Spanish used the disorder 
created by the two leaders to capture several 
English ships. 

d. None of the above. 



What killed Sir Francis Drake? 

a. Malaria 

b. Dysentery 

c. A Spanish cannonball 

d. None of the above 
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1540 (?) Francis Drake is born. 

1547 King Henry VIII dies. 

1548 The Drake family leaves the West Country 
for Kent. 

1555 (?) Drake sails on a merchant ship in the 
English Channel. 

1562 Drake makes his first voyage with John Hawkins. 

1568 Drake and John Hawkins are attacked in the 
harbor of San Juan de Ulua. 

1570 Drake leads his first voyage to the Spanish Main 
(Caribbean). 



1 1540 (?) Francis 



1 Drake is born. 

l 1577 Drake sails 
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from England 
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> with five ships. 
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voyage with John Hawkins, l 

1578 Drake passes 
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through the Strait 


1570 Drake leads his first voyage 1 

of Magellan. 


to the Spanish Main (Caribbean). | 
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1572 Drake leads his second voyage and attacks 
Nombre de Dios. 

1573 Drake takes treasure from the Spaniards near 
Nombre de Dios. 

1577 Drake sails from England with five ships. 

1578 Drake enters and passes through the Strait 
of Magellan; Drake attacks the Spanish along 
the coast of South America. 

1579 Drake sails very far north, perhaps as far 
as Alaska; Drake reaches the Spice Islands 


of Indonesia. 

l 

1580 Drake returns home, having gone 


i 

i 
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completely around the globe. 

1594 Drake sails for 
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1 1588 Drake is second- 
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1581 Drake is knighted 
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by Queen Elizabeth. 

1596 Sir Francis Drake dies 1 



off Porto Bello, Panama. | 
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1580 Drake returns home, having gone completely 
around the globe. 

1581 Queen Elizabeth knights him, making him 
Sir Francis Drake. 

1585 Drake leads a fleet that captures Santo Domingo 
and Cartagena. 

1587 Drake attacks the harbor of Cadiz and sets back 
the Spanish Armada. 

1588 Drake is second-in-command of the fleet that 
defeats the Armada. 

1589 Drake commands a fleet and army that fail to 
take Lisbon. 

1594 Drake sails for the Caribbean, as co-commander 
with John Hawkins. 

1595 John Hawkins dies. 

1596 Sir Francis Drake dies off Porto Bello, Panama. 
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16-18 
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61 
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79 
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and Drake capturing Santo 
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22 

Cervantes, Miguel de, 87 
Charles I, king of Spain, 22 
compass, 17 
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115 

Cuba, and Spain, 22 
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16 

Doughty, Thomas, 45, 46-48 
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85 
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39 
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and Kent, 16, 18 
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and legacy, 13, 121 
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and Philip II, 54, 83-85 
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66-67 
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and sailing South American 
coast, 46-48, 51-54, 57-59 
and sailing to Spice Islands, 

64, 66, 67 

and second voyage (1572) to 
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33-39 
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with Hawkins, 18, 20-23, 37 
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and voyage around world, 
42-43, 45-54, 57-59, 61-64, 
66-67 

and West Country, 14, 16, 18, 
116 

and wounded in Nombre de 
Dios, 7, 9-10, 33-34. 

See also Spanish Armada 

Drake, John (brother) 
and attack on Nombre de 
Dios, 3, 9, 33 
death of, 36 

dysentery, Drake dying from, 

121 

Elizabeth I, queen of England 
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voyage around world, 68 
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and Drake’s 1589 strike against 
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and Raleigh, 79 
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67-68, 71-72, 80 
and Henry VIII, 15-16 
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and West Country, 14, 16, 18, 
116. 
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England 
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English Channel 
Drake sailing as apprentice, 
16-18 

Spanish Armada fighting in, 
103-104, 107-110 

Florida 

Drake attacking, 79 
and Spain, 22 


Frobisher, Martin, 62, 104, 
104-105 

galleasses, in Spanish Armada, 
99, 102 

galleons, in Spanish Armada, 

99, 102 

galleys, in Spanish Armada, 99, 
102 

gold. SVtf treasure 

Golden Hind (flagship) 

Drake knighted on, 73 
as Pelican, 48 
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and refitting, 59, 61 
and return from voyage 
around globe, 67, 75 
in Spice Islands, 64 
and taking treasure from Our 
Lady of the Conception, 58 

Guam, and Magellan, 43 

Hawkins, John 
and attacked in San Juan de 
Ulua harbor, 3, 23-27 
death of, 119-120 
and feud with Drake, 26-27, 
30-31, 118-119 
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18 

and permit for slave trading, 18 
and sailing to Spanish Main 
with Drake, 118-120 
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Henry VIII, king of England, 
15-16 

Hispaniola 

and Drake capturing Santo 
Domingo, 75, 78 
and Spain, 22 
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Holland 

and Spain, 31, 84 
and Spanish Armada, 97-98, 
105-107 

Howard, Charles, 101, 102, 104, 
105, 108, 109, 110 

Inca Empire, Spain conquering, 
51 

Indian Ocean 
Drake sailing, 66-67 
and Magellan’s ships, 43 
Indonesia, and Spice Islands, 

64, 66 

Isle of Wight, Spanish Armada 
near, 103, 105 
Isthmus of Panama, 2, 33 

Java, Drake reaching, 66 
Judith, 22 

Kent, Drake in, 16, 18 
knight, Drake as, 73 

Ladrillero, Juan Fernando de, 
49 

Leicester, Earl of, 114-115 
Lepanto, Battle of, 84, 87 
Lisbon 

Drake failing to take, 115-116 
and Drake sailing near harbor, 
92, 94 

Luther, Martin, 15 

Magellan, Ferdinand 
and Strait of Magellan, 43, 45, 
48 

and voyage around the world, 
67 

Medina-Sidonia, duke of, 92, 99, 
103, 105-107, 108-109 


merchant vessels, in Spanish 
Armada, 99, 102 
Mexico 

and Drake attacked in San 
Juan de Ulua harbor, 3, 
23-27 

and Spain, 22 

Moluccan Islands. See Spice 
Islands 

Netherlands. See Holland 
Nombre de Dios 
Drake attacking, 1-3, 6-7, 
33-34 

Drake taking treasure from, 7, 
9-10, 39 

Drake wounded in, 7, 9-10, 34 
treasure arriving at, 3, 33, 35, 37 
North America, Drake in, 59, 
61-64, 67, 79 

North Carolina, Drake reaching, 
79 

Northwest Passage, Drake 
looking for, 59, 61-64, 67 

Our Lady of the Conception, Drake 
taking treasure from, 57-59 

Pacific Ocean 

Drake sailing, 43, 50, 51-54, 
57-59, 61-64 
Drake’s first sight of, 39 
Elizabeth I authorizing Drake 
to sail into, 43 
Magellan crossing, 43 
and Panama, 2 
Panama 

and Drake dying in Porto 
Bello, 120-121 

Drake taking treasure from, 7, 
9-10, 36-39 
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Spain controlling, 22 
Spain transporting treasure 
through, 1-3, 33, 37, 

120-121. See also Nombre de 
Dios 

Panama Canal, 2 
Panama City, treasure arriving 
at, 3, 33, 37 

Parliament, Drake in, 117 
Parma, duke of, 97-98, 105-107 
Pasco, 3 

Patagonia, Drake arriving at, 46 
Pelican, 48. 

See also Golden Hind 
Peru, treasures brought to 
Panama from, 3 
Philip II, king of Spain, 76 
and Drake, 54, 83-85 
and England, 31, 71-73, 74-75, 
83-85, 115-117 
and Holland, 84 
and loss of sailors and ships, 
114 

and Portugal, 75, 85, 90, 

98-99, 115-116 
and Spanish Main, 22 
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See also Spanish Armada 
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and Magellan, 43 
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from, 3, 33 
pinnace, 3, 6, 10, 33 
Port San Julian 
Doughty tried for treason in, 
46-48 
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Porto Bello, Drake dying in, 
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Portugal 

and Magellan, 43, 45, 48, 67 
Philip II conquering, 75, 85, 

90, 98-99, 115-116 
and slave trade, 18, 20, 21 
and Spanish Armada, 87, 90, 
92, 94, 98-99 
and Spice Islands, 64 
Protestants 
and England, 14-16 
and Luther, 15 

Puerto Rico, Drake and Hawkins 
attacking treasure ships in, 
118-120 

Rosario, 104 

Sagres, Drake basing fleet in, 

92 

St. Augustine, Drake attacking, 

79 

St. George, 6 

San Juan de Ulua, and Drake 
attacked in harbor, 3, 23-27 
Santa Cruz, marquis of, 87, 94, 
97, 99 

Santo Domingo, Drake 
capturing, 75, 78, 85 
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slave trade, 3, 18, 20-23, 37-38 
South America 
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England versus, 31, 71-73, 
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and Holland, 31, 84 

and Portugal, 75 

treasure from New World for. 

See under treasure. 

See also Philip II, king of Spain 
Spanish Armada, 97-111, 114 
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composition of, 99, 102 
and defeat in Calais, 107-110 
and Drake as second-in- 
command of English, 98, 
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Sagres, 92 
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105 
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and Elizabeth I, 87-90, 98, 111 
and English advantage in guns, 
103 

into English Channel, 
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English ships approaching, 101 
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and Queen Elizabeth I, 87-90, 
98, 111 
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103-105 
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and voyage out of Spain, 
98-101 

and weather gauge, 101, 102, 
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Spanish Main, 2, 22, 51 
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23-26 
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American coast, 51-54, 

57-59 
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treasure, Drake taking 
Drake’s first voyage (1570) to, 32 
Drake’s second voyage (1572) to, 
1-3, 6-7, 33-39 
and slave trade, 18, 20-23, 
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Spice Islands 
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Magellan’s ships reaching, 43 
Strait of Magellan 
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through, 48-50, 67 
Elizabeth I authorizing Drake 
to sail through, 43 
and Magellan, 43, 45, 48 
Swan, 3 

Tower of London, Drake’s 
treasure in, 73 
treasure, Drake taking 
from Nombre de Dios, 7, 9-10, 
39 

from Our Lady of the Conception, 
57-59 


from Panama, 7, 9-10, 36-39 
and placing in England, 72, 73 
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1-3, 33, 37, 120-121 
from Spanish Armada, 
104-105 

from treasure ships in Puerto 
Rico, 118-120 
treasure, for Spain, 84, 94 
and Spain transporting 
treasure through Panama, 
1-3, 33, 37, 120-121. 

See also treasure, Drake taking 
treasure house of the world, 
Nombre de Dios as, 2, 7, 
9-10, 33 
Triomph, 104 
Turks, and Spain, 84, 87 

Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia, Drake reaching, 

61 

viceroy, and Drake attacked in 
San Juan de Ulua harbor, 3, 
23-27 
Victoria, 43 

victualler, Cervantes as, 87 

weather gauge, and Spanish 
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West Country, Drake in, 14, 16, 
18, 116 

yellow fever, Drake’s brother 
dying from, 36 
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